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CHAPTER I. 

THE CONVICT SYSTEM. 

Mr. Sumner did not appear at all for 
some days, and therefore no inquiries could 
be made of him respecting Mr. Duncombe, 
or even his countryman. The Honourable 
Athanasius Colgate, however, called on Dr. 
Theodore before the week was out, and, like 
Mr. Sumner, brought a letter of introduction 
from Colonel Wenham; so Dr. Halton was 
obliged to make much of him, although as a 
diplomatist and a political character, he was 
less interesting than a friend of the Colonel's 
should have been. 

But the Honourable Athanasius Colgate was 
no mere diplomatist or man of letters ; he was 
a social reformer of the very first water. He 
had employed the superabundant energies of 
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his fertile brain upon many things, but he was - 
now concentrating his mental powers on the 
improvement and redemption of the criminal 
class. " I was," he said to Dr. Halton and 
Edward, " as chairman of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York ' during the past year, en- 
gaged in an extended and laborious investiga- 
tion into the organization, government, dis- 
cipline, labour, general condition, and working 
of the penal institutions of the State of New 
York. I visited seventeen of the States, and 
Canada, and examined their prisons and prison 
systems. I received from the warders of the 
State prisons in the greater part of these States, 
written answers to interrogatories I left with 
them, in which were given both facts and 
opinions relating to the systems employed in 
those prisons. I am going to Naples, but I 
shall not confine myself there. I shall, like a 
bird of passage, make flying visits at times to 
other parts of Italy and Switzerland and 
Germany, when the duties of my diplomatic 
position permit, and acquaint myself thoroughly 
with the prison system of those countries, as 
I have already made myself acquainted with 
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the peculiarities of yours ; and then I shall 
embody the result of my investigations, in a 
comprehensive review of* these several systems, 
with the view of suggesting a total reorganiza- 
tion of them and ours." 

"In what respect do you think ours requires 
improvement ? " asked . Dr. Halton, when the 
honourable gentleman stopped. 

" In everything, sir. Firstly, in the mistake 
of obliging your prisoners to work at useless 
work. Nothing is so revolting to proper 
feeling, or so depressing to the prisoners 
themselves, as the knowledge that they are 
only grinding a loaded crank, and that their 
labour is absolutely and entirely unproductive." 

'* I can see that that is an evil/' Dr. 
Theodore replied; "but I also see that it is 
almost impossible to enforce restraint on a 
prisoner, and yet put his energies to the best 
use. I think, too, that perhaps some absolute 
solitude at first is salutary ; that he should have 
time to reflect and think over the past, and 
look forward to the future, or his good resolu- 
tions will be destroyed by association with his 
fellow-prisoners." 
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" And also," continued Dr. Theodore, quickly, 
before Mr. Colgate could get in a word, "the 
habitual criminal is, in almost every case, quite 
untrained to any employment You cannot set 
him to dig, you do not want him to pump, 
he cannot even break stones in his solitary cell. 
In almost any employment that would benefit 
the community, he must work in unison with 
others, and must have patient and continual 
instruction, his instructors and comrades being 
criminals like himself; and such intercourse 
only leads to mutual sympathy, and instead of 
being reformed, the convict is only encouraged 
in his career of crime." 

Dr. Theodore was warming to his subject, 
but the Honourable Athanasius here struck in, 
and replied. 

" On the contrary, you can make them dig, 
and make their labour a benefit to them and 
a gain to the community. I have tried it, sir. 
A friend of mine who was interested in the 
question, and often visited a prisoner in the 
gaol over which I presided, placed five hundred 
acres of land at our disposal, and we sent our 
prisoners with tickets of leave to work there. 
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Well, those men were orderly and sober ; they 
worked diligently, and they learned farming, 
sir. They learned it well, and when their time 
was out, they were hired by the farmers — ^and 
one of them became a farmer himself. He did, 
sir. My friend took a special interest in him ; 
he got his sentence commuted on some grounds, 
and he gave the man a farm ; and he, this Jesse 
Freeman," — Dr. Halton started, and looked at 
his son, — "set to work in earnest," continued 
Colgate, " and in a year -" 

" What was his name ? " asked Edward, who, 
more familiar with the idea of gaining news 
of Freeman, still retained possession of his 
faculties. 

" His name ? whose name ? the convict's ? 
Jesse Freeman. He was an Englishman, a sailor, 
and then a farmer. He was in prison for man- 
slaughter: he had killed a man in a drunken 
frolic. , I have observed as a general rule " 

" Is he alive now ? " Edward demanded, 
ruthlessly cutting short the generalization that 
was coming. "Is he alive ? " 

"No, he is not Unfortunately he died as 
he was getting in his first harvest; but the 
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THE CONVICT SYSTEM. 7 

confer a lasting obligation on us. Where did 
he die ?" 

"At Smithville, near Athens, in Lake 
County, Illinois. It was in Springfield gaol 
he was imprisoned, but I can get you all the 
particulars, and have his death attested by the 
clerk, of the district court. We never lose 
sight of our discharged convicts, that is ah 
essential feature of our system." 

Edward took out his pocket-book, apd wrote 
down the names of the towns, and Dr. Hal ton 
seized the atlas and looked out the county, 
while Mr. Colgate gave thetn all the further 
particulars they asked. He then evidently 
t|iought the time had come to go on with his 
exposition of the convict system, but he soon 
became aware that his remarks were as the idle 
wind that his listeners regarded not; and he 
kindly came to a halt, and said, — 

" I am afraid I must be going now. Our 
ambassador asked me to come and see him 
this afternoon. Good-bye." And he consider- 
ately relieved them of his company. 

" Thank God we have met him ! " said Dr. 
Halton, when he was gone. "What a fortunate 
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chance he should have mentioned the name ! 
Poor Margaret ! She may be happy now." 

" I was an idiot not to have found out he 
was dead before," said Edward. "You tell 
her, sir, while I go to my uncle." 

" Dead, a year ago, and she could not have 
the comfort of knowing it. Poor girl ! it is sad," 
thought Dr. Theodore. " She might have been 
spared much suffering." 

How much Margaret had suffered during the 
last year Dr. Theodore scarcely realised, but 
he had some idea of it when he saw how she 
received his news. He found her writing to, 
White, and sitting down by her, began : " My 
child, I have just heard — ^and from an authority 
which puts it beyond doubt — that you are safe, 
you are free. The man whose rqturn you so 
feared, is dead." 

The pen dropped from May's hand, splash- 
ing the ink over the letter. " Dead ! are you 
sure ? " she faltered. 

" Quite sure. There is no manner of doubt. 
We shall have the legal proofs before long. I 
have seen a man who knows it, — the Honour- 
able Athan " 
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" That will do," said May faintly ; and she 
rose and tried to leave the room ; but before 

« 

she reached the door, a sudden change of feeling 
came over her. "Are you quite sure?" she 
asked. " When was it ? " 

" A year ago. He was farming in Illinois ; 
Edward has the name of the place. He died 
of the autumn fever. There is no doubt of 
it, Margaret : Mr. Colgate was there at the 
time." 

" Oh, thank God ! " May murmured ; and 
sinking on a chair by the door, she began to 
cry. 

. Dr. Theodore knew that was a sign she 
would take no hurt from the news, and walked 
about the room cheerfully, looking now at 
the bookshelves, and then speaking his hardly 
disguised congratulations aloud. 

** There is now no doubt you are free to 
do all you like, — ^sell your land, buy more, 
build and plant, or give all your money to 
some benevolent institution if you like,— to do 
good in short « You have a happy useful life 
before you, with opportunities to be of use to 
your fellow-creatures. He died of fever. He 
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had been in gaol two years — in the gaol of 
which Mr. Colgate was governor; and some 
friend of Mr. Colgate's took an intierest in him, 
and visited him in prison, and when he 
came out, he gave him this little farm to start 
him again in the world." 

" Thank God, he found a friend !" said 
Margaret fervently. " That will be a com- 
fort to me." 

Dr. Halton looked at her in surprise. Was 
it possible that she was going to waste regret 
upon this man, who had been for five years 
past her dread and terror; for whose death 
he had been almost praying, and she also, 
he verily believed, in her inmost heart ? He 
had seen her white and trembling whenever 
he had mentioned the fact of his existence ; 
and he had well understood that when she 
talked of dying sooner than receive him back, 
she was in earnest, or at any rate believed 
herself to be so. And now was she going to 
persuade herself that she had loved the wretch, 
— a brute, a drunkard, a felon, nay, a murderer ? 
For though his very drunkenness , had exon- 
erated him from the charge of premeditated 
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murder in the last instance, yet his surviving 
the mutiny on the Astoria implied his acquies- 
cence, ' at least, in the murder of the captain. 
Was it possible that Margaret was able to 
weep for him ? 

It was so, however surprising it seemed to 
Dr. Halton. With the certainty that he was 
dead, and that she was safe from ever meeting 
him again, a feeling of pity and charity found 
its way into her heart, as she thought of the 
man she had once so idolized, broken down, 
destitute, imprisoned, and after all his suffer- 
ings, dying alone, with no one near to watch 
by him. The old memories crowded up in 
her recollection ; the long bright weeks before 
their marriage, the few happy days after, and 
then she saw him driven from home, despair- 
ing, alone, without any moral defence, or friend 
to keep him from temptation ; no wonder if 
he fell from one vice to another. She hid her 
face in her hands while her uncle spoke, 
and he saw the tears fall fast through the 
closed fingers. 

Dr. Theodore went to his wife, and was 
much relieved in mind to find that she con- 
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sidered Margaret's emotion quite natural. 
" And just as it should be, if she really loved 
him," Aunt Alice observed. " Leave her 
alone. She will soon be grateful for this happy 
release from the anxiety his life has caused 
her ; but for the present, it is quite right she 
should feel his death painfully. We must 
not talk to her of our joy at her safety. You 
never told me that you had positive informa- 
tion the wretch was alive. It was too con- 
siderate of you, Theo, — ^too considerate for me, 
I mean. I could have given Margaret at 
least the comfort of sympathy if I had known 
it. Well now, my dear, be careful; and let 
our dear boy be careful. He will spoil all if he 
lets her see how glad the news has made 
him. I must speak to him about it." 

Edward did not need his mothers advice; 
he had wit enough to keep out of the way. 
He went and told the news to Mr. John 
Halton, who felt considerably comforted there- 
at. 

" I feel ten years younger for this aews. 
I never felt sure we should not see him come 
back to disgrace us all Would she have 
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been wise enough to have taken him back 
without a fuss, do you think ? " 

" He is dead now, so what does it matter ?" 
replied Edward curtly. 

"I should not wonder if, she fretted over 
him now she is safe,*' said John Halton. " She 
has cursed him often enough I daresay, living ; 
but perhaps now she will find out he is a 
lost angel." 

John Halton called' on his niece two days 
after, fully prepared to see her sad, tear- 
stained, and utterly comfortless ; but when 
he found her very tranquil, though a little 
pale and serious, he admitted she had some 
common sense after all. She was copying 
a map of the Rawlstone farm, and seemed 
interested in her work. He thought he might 
venture to congratulate. - 

" Well, my dear niece, I am glad indeed 
that you are your own mistress now, and 
have nothing to fear. I assure you I am 
thankful." 

Margaret knew every one must be thankful ; 
she was so herself most of all ; but she could 
not receive sympathy from Uncle John. Her 



1 
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eyes almost shot fire while he spoke, and her 
voice shook as she replied : — 

** Since he was by persecution and exile 
made a wild and reckless man, I am thankful 
there is no chance of his coming back ; but 
I shall never forget he was a good man before 
he left England;" and she sprang up and was 
gone before Uncle John could find breath 

■ 

to reply. 

And yet she was most keenly aware of 
the relief that the certainty of his death had 
brought to her. She seemed to herself to 
stand on the threshold of a new life, full of 
hope and promise ; her friends, her home, her 
wealth, had all acquired a new value ; and 
life itself, which she had lately begun to feel 
but a burden of anxiety and sorrow, was now 
the greatest good of all. She gloried in her 
youth and her strength, and looked forward 
triumphantly to long years of possession of 
Rawlstone, surrounded by friends and devoted 
dependants, carrying out all her visions of 
usefulness and benevolence. Dr. Theodore 
watched her, saw her serious and abstracted, 
and he wondered if she were contented. Aunt 
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Alice watched her also, and wrote to Edward, 
who was wisely keeping away. 

" She says nothing ; but I am sure she 
realises the happy change in her position : 
she is silent, but looks happy. You can come 
back, I think ; but say nothing, and look as 
if nothing had happened. She will not bear 
congratulations." 

Aunt Alice was right. Margaret was at 
peace, but in no mood to bear congratulation. 
She realised her own safety intensely, but, 
with the thorough inconsistency of her nature, 
she was now dwelling on past recollections, 
and wondering whether Jesse had ever given 
a thought to her during his long wanderings 
and imprisonment. It was strange that while 
poor and friendless he had never written to 
Mr. Halton to ask for help ; she recognised 
the old indomitable pride that had first made 
him a hero in her eyes, and felt that in keeping 
the promise he had made never to claim her, 
he was but true to himself. There was a 
kind of sad triumph in this reflection. It 
raised her in her own eyes to find that there 
had really been something to respect and 
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honour in the man she had once so foolishly 
loved. He had become a castaway and a 
drunkard, and had expiated his crimes in a 
prison ; but still he had been true to his honest 
instinct of self-reliance, and scorned to ask 
help from her relations in all his poverty. 
It was a satisfaction, a- kind of sop to her 
own self-respect, to remember this one good 
point in him. 

As she grew more used to the consideration 
that Jesse was . gone, and she was safe, a 
great curiosity to know the details of his life 
took possession of her; and she amazed Dr. 
Hal ton by asking him to go to Mr. Colgate 
and hear from him all he knew about his 
prisoner, and especially to ascertain if any- 
thing could be learned of the mutiny on the 
Astoria. 

Dr. The6dore hesitated to comply, suggest- 
ing that it was not worth while to rouse any 
more suspicions in Mr. Colgate's mind. But 
while May reiterated her entreaties, and her 
uncle still demurred, a letter arrived from the 
Honourable Athanasius Colgate, which showed 
jhat he had recognised their intense interest in 
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Freeman, and made a note of their curiosity as 
a thing to be, if possible, gratified. He wrote 
as he was leaving London for Paris, and was 
already across the Channel before the letter 
was put into Dr. Theodore's hands. 

" It is with much riegret," the Honourable 
Athanasius wrote, "that I find. I cannot .call 
on you again, and express my sense of. your 
kind reception of me ; but I start to-night 
for the French metropolis, on my way to 
Naples. I have written to Springfield, and 
desired that the lieutenant-governor of the 
gaol should procure you the necessary proof 
and certificate of the death of the released 
convict Jesse Freeman, and you will soon hear 
from him. Meanwhile it strikes me that my 
friend Erskine Sumner is in London, and he 
is the gentleman who visited the man in prison, 
and gave him the farm when he came out. 
You can get Mr. Sumner's address at our 
ambassador's; and as he is a friend of our 
correspondent, Colonel Wenham, you need 
have no hesitation in writing to him. The 
convict Freeman was a sailor on old Captain 
Sumner's ship, and saved his life and Erskine's 

VOL. Ill/ c 
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also on some occasion, so Erskine thought 
himself bound to look after him. If I can be 
of any further use to you, count upon me," 
etc. 

A cry of joy burst from Margaret as 
she read the last sentence, and then she 
broke down in a long fit of hysterical cry- 
ing ; for with the joy of finding he had never 
joined the pirates, came a keen pang of self- 
reproach for ever having credited the accu- 
sation against him. 

'*0h, I ought to have trusted him," she 
thought ; and this sense of her own injustice to 
him, caused her more remorse than she was 
willing to acknowledge. Now that he was dead, 
his drunkenness seemed more venial, aitd she 
could balance it by his courage and fidelity 
to his captain, and his dogged pride in refus- 
ing to apply even to her for money. He 
was still a hero in his own way, and might, 
if he had married a woman of his own rank, 
have led a useful and happy life. But all 
(the time she made these reflections, she knew 
that Providence had been very merciful to 
♦her in having freed her from the danger of 
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his return. Athanasius Colgate might talk of 
the possibility of reforming criminals, and 
Erskine Sumner might praise the fidelity of 
his sailor, but the facts were still that Jesse 
had become a notorious drunkard, and in his 
drunken fury had killed his boon companion. 
Had not the law taken him into its keeping, 
he might have come back to England, half- 
madman, half ruffian, to proclaim his marriage 
to her, and claim her as his wife again. She 
had lived in the dread of his coming for 
long years; and now that she looked back 
on the past terror, she wondered she had 
been able to endure it as she had done. 

"Your son tells me, Theodore, that he is 
going to America to make sure of Freeman's 
death," said John Halton. " He can't go 
there now. I have told my agent to see to 
the business. It should be done without de- 
lay, though I do not suppose Margaret is in 
any hurry to marry." 

" No, I don't think she is," said Dr. Theo- 
dore. " I am afraid it will be rather uphill 
work for him." 

" Whom do you mean ? Young Grahame ? 
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My Wife will have it he is after her — or 
Rawlstone. It would be a windfall for him. 
She might do much better; he has some- 
thing of his own, but not much; still, she 
wants a man who can manage her affairs 
for her, more than money, and he is a gentle- 
manly fellow. I think she will do very well 
to take him." 

"I hope she will not I am glad to say 
she does not care for him at all," said Dr. 
Theodore almost angrily. " A mercenary, un- 
principled fellow, who only cares for her 
money. I hope that Margaret will ere long 
learn to appreciate Edward's long and un- 
wearying constancy '* 

" Edward !" said John Halton amazed. " You 

don't mean that he But no, it is a chi- 

maera of your own brain. I give my nephew 
credit for more sense." 

" Why, John, he has always thought of her 
since he was a lad of eighteen. It has al- 
ways been '* 

** Come, Theodore, be consistent for pity's 
sake. Have not you always set your face 
against cousins manying ? Have not you ?" 
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This was a difficult question for Dr. 
Theodore to answer, as he had been mor6 
outspoken than was discreet on the occasion 
of John's own marriage ; so he made no re- 
ply, but reiterated his belief that nothing 
could ever change Edward's appreciation of 
Margaret. 

" Or of Rawlstone," said John drily. " Yes; 
I agree with you, it would be an excellent 
match, and they are admirably suited to each 
other. And the marriage would give us all 
the greatest satisfaction, — only it will never 
take place." 

" Why not, John ?" 

"Simply because Margaret hates him, and 
she likes Grahame." 

" I think you are quite wrong about Gfa- 
liame, and I am certain she is beginning to 
feel some affection for Edward." 

" About Grahame, I may be. There is 
no telling what fool Margaret may take a 
fancy to next; but I am certain she will 
never get over her hatred of Edward, unless 
indeed, it be as the old story goe^, that a 
woman's hatred is the first step towards 
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her love. In that case Edward has a good 
chance." 

" I don't see any signs of this hatred," 
persisted Edward's father ; " and if it does 
exist, it may be as you say, a favourable 
sign. I do not despair that in time she 
may love him. I am glad that Lewis Gra- 
hame has gone." 

" I believe you have driven him off the 
field yourself," said John. " Poor fellow ! faint 
heart never won fair lady ; but I tell you 
this, Theo, if you approve of him as a 
husband for Margaret, you may just as well 
let him come back, for Edward's chances are 
nil." 

" I have seen much more of Margaret than 
you have, John, and I can judge her feel- 
ings best," said Dr. Halton. 

'* And I saw something of her before you 
did," replied his brother, "and I tell you 

w 

she will as soon marry the man in the moon 
as your son. So good-bye." 

And John went home and told his 
wife that Theodore was a fool ; to . which 
however, as she had heard him say it about 
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once a week ever since she could remem- 
ber, she did not pay any particular atten- 
tion. 

Margaret waited for Mr. Sumner's return 
with almost feverish impatience. She had 
made up her mind to ask him about Free- 
man, and rather startled her uncle by this 
announcement. 

" Erskine Sumner will tell me all some 
day. I can ask him. I am sure he would 
not betray me. I knew there must be some 
reason why I liked him so much, and now 
I understand it. He was the only friend he 
had." 

Dr. Halton not having scientifically studied 
the theory of affinities, did not at once 
understand how the fact of Erskine Sum- 

> 

ner s being kind to • Jesse in prison, could, 
while the said kindness was unknown to 
Margaret, make him an agreeable companion 
to her; but it did strike him very unpleas- 
antly that probably Freeman had told his 
story to his benefactor. It was exceedingly 
awkward that a stranger should be in pos- 
session of such a secret ; and he cautioned 
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his niece against asking questions about 
Freeman at all, lest she should excite Mr. 
Sumner's suspicions. 

" If he knows, he does know," answered 
May ; " knd if he does not know he will 
not be likely to suspect But I will be care- 
ful." 

May had no wish to tell Mr. Sumner if 
he did not know it already, that she was the 
deserted wife of his reformed drunkard ; but 
she hoped, if she could lead him on to the 
subject of prison reform, he would talk of 
his prot6g6, and shq would at any rate have 
no difficulty in making him relate the par- 
ticulars of the mutiny on his father's ship, 
and he would certainly dwell on Jesse's fidelity 
and courage on that occasion. So she met 
Mr. Sumner, when, after a fortnight's absence, 
he again came to the house, with all the 
winning courtesy which she possessed when 
she wanted a favour, and chose to descend 
to the arts of coaxing and pleasing. But tio 
efforts could make Mr. Sumner tell his story 
of. shipwreck and adventure that evening, 
Gertrude, as well as Margaret, tried all she 
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could to^ get it from him ; but his head was 
full of railway shares and politics, and he 
did not respond to their advances. He was 
silent and monosyllabic, and he looked rather 
bored than flattered. No civility could force 
a genuine smile from him. He replied to 
Margaret's questions about his impressions of 
London as if he were in the witness-box, 
and not even 'when Florence came to talk to 
him, did he look interested in the conversa*^ 
tion. As a consequence, the ladies all voted 
him insufferable, and, it is to be feared, made 
greater efforts to please him than they would 
have done had he been ready to acknow- 
ledge their civilities. Such being the way 
of human nature. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Sumner, agreeably to 
his appointment made with Dr. Theodore, 
came the next morning to read his lecture, 
both Margaret and Florence went down into 
the library to hear it. 

If Mr. Sumner thought that morning's work 
was to finish his labours, he soon discovered 
his error, for his manuscript was now in the 
hands of Dn Theodore, who prepared to amend 
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and revise it as if it were a cherished work of 
his own, and day after day the unlucky writer 
had to sit and hear it criticised, his paragraphs 
transposed, and his facts properly arranged and 
classified, and, not unfrequently, doubted. 

"It will be a very good lecture, Margaret," 
said Dr. Halton, cheerfully. "It will be ready 
by the nineteenth. You will come and hear 
it." 

" Will Mr. Sumner read it, uncle, or you ?" 

" Oh, I, of course ; he is too bashful But 
there will be a discussion afterwards, and he 
will probably have to answer questions upon it. 
I know Professor Grauwacke takes the oppo- 
site view of the question." 

This was satisfactory, and Miay was curious 
to know how Mr. Sumner enjoyed the continual 
revision of his text, and emendation of his style ; 
and was much amused to find that Florence 
had to copy out his lecture for him, because 
his writing was not clear enough for Dr. Theo- 
dore's eyes. 

"It is a thousand pities so well-informed a 
man should write such an undecipherable 
scrawl," said Dr. Halton, contemplating his 
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own flowing handwriting with great compla- 
cency. " I wish some one would suggest to 
Mr. Sumner to take more pains. Cannot you, 
Florence ?'' 

" No, papa ; I think not. I am sure I am 
rude enough in offering to copy it out for you," 
replied Florence. " I cannot say anything; and 
here is Mr. Sumner." 

The lecture was not completed by the end of 
a week. Sumner came every day, and stayed 
all the morning, and still May found no op- 
portunity to speak to him of the Astoria. 
Perhaps he avoided the subject intentionally; 
sometimes she thought he did. 



CHAPTER II. 

FREE TO CHOOSE. 

" Well, my dear," said John Halton to his 
wife as he came home one evening ; " I have 
been doing something in your line of busi- 
ness. I think you ought to congratulate me." 

Mrs. Halton saw her husband was somewhat 
amused at his own thoughts, and made haste 
to ask what her special line of business was. 

** Matchmaking, I take it. You are always 
at it Providing husbands for every disconso- 
late damsel you meet I have been doing my 
mite in that line also. Would you believe it, 
Anne," he continued, almost angrily. " I found 
young Grahame setting off for America, and I 
had some suspicions Theo had been frighten- 
ing him off from Margaret ; so I talked with 
him a little, and found out he had been told 
something about a promise, or some such rub- 
bish, though he won't give up his authority ; 
but I know it was^ Theodore wanting to make 
him think she is to marry Edward. So I just 
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set his mind at ease, and told him there was 
no liking between Margaret and Edward ; and 
the poor fellow will unpack his portmanteaus, 
I believe, and come back to us just as you 
wished/' 

Mr. Halton would never have troubled his 
head about his niece's lovers, but Mrs. John 
Halton did trouble hers, so that he had been 
compelled to think of the matter too. He 
.had told her in the sacred confidence of his 
own fireside, that Theodore was a fool, and 
was trying to make a match between Margaret 
and his son ; and Mrs. Halton, who had other 
views for Edward, was exceedingly worried by 
this intelligence. Having no children of her 
own, she naturally centred her affections on her 
niece Annabella, whom she hoped to make her 
husband adopt, and the best step to this adoption 
would be, she considered, a marriage between 
the said niece and Edward. She had already, 
she thought, seen some sign of liking on his 
part, and she had no misgivings that Annabella 
would be slow to return it, while she felt that 
Margaret would not be in any way a suitable 
wife for her nephew. 
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" Why, they are first cousins, and Theodore 
used to say so much against first cousins marry- 
ing," she had exclaimed indignantly. " She will 
never do for him. Besides, she. likes Lewis 
Grahame a great deal better." 

" Yes ; but he is gone, no one knows why, 
or where," answered her husband. "It is a 
pity ; he is a gentlernanly fellow, and would 
have taken care of Margaret, who wants 
taking care of. But it is no use talking to 
Theodore; he will have it she is to take 
Edward." 

" Oh, but it must not be," said Mrs. Hal- 
ton energetically. " They are quite unsuited ; 
they would never be happy. Do you think 
that if we invited her here, Edward would see 
less of her, and forget her ? " 

" Hardly, as he could see her every day," 
said John Halton drily ; " but it is a match 
that will never take place. I know Margaret's 
temper better than Theo does. She will never 
have Edward ; you may be certain of that." 

But Mrs. Halton, not havirig her husband's 
good reasons for this conviction, could not take 
comfort from this assurance, and was miserable 
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at seeing her pet scheme thus knocked on the 
head ; and by dint of talking about Grahame, 
and fretting over him, had made her husband at 
last begin to think he was one in a thousand, 
and ought to be looked after. And when Lewis 
came to wish him farewell, and inform him he 
was starting for the Rocky Mountains, he felt 
he must not let him go. So at the risk of 
making him angry, he broached the subject of 
Margaret, and forced him to admit he was leav- 
ing England because he believed she could not 
respond to his affection ;^ and then Mr. Halton 
asked point blank if Margaret or Dr. Theodore 
had told him there was a difficulty in the way 
of accepting him. Lewis would give no answer 
to this, but his silence convinced John Halton 
that such was the case ; and he went on, and 
told him the. said difficulty no longer existed, 
in fact had not really existed then ; contriving 
by some ingenious turn of. his phrases, with- 
out telling a downright falsehood, to let Gra- 
hame believe that the obstacle to his acceptance 
existed only in Dr. Theodore's brain. 

John Halton ^aw a change pass over Gra- 
hame's countenance. 
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" If I might speak on a point so delicate," he 
continued, " I should say it would be better for 
you not to allude to the possibility of this obsta- 
cle being removed. My brother hopes that his 
son will marry Miss Cressingham, and so " 

What Mr. Halton did not say, but did not 
scruple to insinuate, was that Dr. Theodore 
had tried to get Grahame out of the way to 
make the task easier for Edward. Lewis heard 
him almost in silence, and made no rejoinder ; 
but he went home and unpacked his portman- 
teaus. His friend, Sumner, who was assisting 
his preparations for departure, remonstrated in 
surprise at his change of plans. 

" What has made you change ? You were 
acting wisely in going." 

" Circumstances are changed," Lewis replied. 
'* You were misinformed in what you told me, 
Erskine." 

" How ? " 

"As to her not being able to marry. I 
know I am right." 

" She does not consider herself free to marry 
at present," Mr. Sumner answered. 

"Well, we won't argue the point," replied 
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Lewis carelessly. " If you are right, it will be 
so much the worse for me, but I shall run the 
chance. I must see her again." 

Mr. Sumner made no rejoinder, but de- 
parted ; and Grahame went the next evening 
to Murchison Square. He was received by 
Margaret with unaffected pleasure : by Dr. 
Halton and his wife with rather cool civility ; 
but. he cared very little for that He talked 
easily with everybody, explaining his absence 
by the fact that he had been to the North 
to see his friends. 

"And now I come here to get advice," he 
said, turning to Margaret, "will you counsel 
me ? " and he drew his chair near to hers in a 
business-like manner. " I had determined to 
take Erskine's suggestion, and go for a summer's 
•trip to the Rocky Mountains, and now I think 
1 am wavering in favour of Italy and Switzer- 
land. What do you counsel ? " 

Margaret beckoned to Florence and Mr. 
Sumner to join them.. Florence seemed un- 
willing to come ; but as Mr. Sumner obeyed 
the call, she had to follow, and take the chair 
Lewis placed for her. 
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asking Sumner a question about the convict 
he had reformed and settled on a farm ; but he 
was instantly made aware of his imprudence 
by the " 'cute Yankee " turning to him with the 
remark : " By the way, I was going to speak to 
you about him, for I remember he mentioned 
your name, and said it was your doing that he 
came to America." And Edward could only 
curse his own folly, and be thankful that 
Florence came, in and stopped further con- 
versation. 

It might have been supposed that, as Jesse 
was dead, there was no longer any reason for 
so carefully concealing May's history ; but with 
the power of burying all in oblivion, the desire 
on the part of John Halton grew stronger to 
keep all shadow of disgrace from the family. 
And even Dr. Theodore shared the wish, nor 
was Aunt Alice indifferent on the subject ; 
while to Edward it seemed a matter of vital 
importance, second only to 'the possession of 
Margaret herself. He therefore wished Er- 
skine Sumner far away, and devised various 
schemes for getting rid of his acquaintanceship ; 
though he sometimes doubted whether it 
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would not be wisest to take him into confidence, 
and so bind him to keep the secret. For the 
present, he carefully avoided any conversation 
with him alone; nor was this difficult, as the 
visitor cared only for the society of Florence 
or Margaret, and talked exclusively to them 
whenever he could escape from Dr. Halton and 
the lecture. But Mr. Sumner looked grave 
whenever he saw Lewis chatting with Mar- 
garet ; and once Edward fancied he looked 
almost sadly after his friend, as if he thought 
he were hurrying himself into destruction ; and 
that evening Edward, who stood in the balcony 
as Sumner and Grahame left the house to- 
gether, heard Erskine say, — 

" You should go away, Grahame. That girl 
does not care for you ; and I have told you, I 
know she cannot do so if she would." 

What Lewis replied, Edward did not hear ; 
but as they came in separately the following 
evening, he supposed they had quarrelled. If 
they had, however, Erskine seemed quite easy 
tempered, and indifferent to Grahame's resent- 
ment. He talked to Florrleand Margaret ; and 
as Dr. Hal ton's attention was absorbed by 
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some observations of Professor Grauwacke, and 
Aunt Alice's by two lady friends, May found the 
opportunity she had so long wished for — of 
asking him the story of his father's escape from 
his murderous crew. 

" I have told you already," he replied, " that 
it is not a story a woman would care to hear. 
It is a tale of murder and brutality. However, 
if you will have it, I will tell it. You can stop 
me when you have had enough. We were 
coming back from China ; and one morning my 
father had occasion to punish a refractory sea- 
man; and I suppose they had already made up 
their minds to mutiny, for all at once four 
or five of them rushed on Captain Sumner, and 
tried to get him down and bind him. Well, 
I ran up with a hatchet I was using, and 
laid about me, — you don't Want particulars, I 
imagine, — ^and Jesse Freeman, who was with 
us in China afterwards, you know, came to 
help us with a capstan bar ; and we fought as 
well as we could till we were all knocked down 
and pretty near done for, and then they bound 
us, and held a council as to what should be 
done with us." 
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" Who were we f You and your father, and 
who ? " asked Margaret, hardly knowing how 
she found voice to ask the question. 

"Freeman, an English sailor," replied Mr. 
Sumner, apparently unconscious of her trepi- 
dation. " Well, they agreed to take pity on us 
and give us a chance, as they chose to think 
it. So they took us up, and threw us into the 
boat, and turned us adrift, just untying Captain 
Sumner's hands that he might unbind us after- 
wards." 

Florence exclaimed in horror. May sat 
with averted face. She could not speak to 
ask him to go on ; but Florence fortunately 
asked. " Then did you drift to land in the 
boat?". 

"We could not have done that," Mr. Sum- 
ner answered. " No ; the scoundrels meant 
us to perish, for we could not have saved our- 
selves, though they gave us provisions ; but we 
were all too hurt and faint to have used the 
oars to any purpose. * I suppose they did not 
want to murder us after the fight was over, 
or throw us overboard alive. Perhaps after all 
they meant us to have a chance ; we must give 
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them the benefit of the doubt. However, we 
were picked up by the Malay pirates, and then 
our troubles began in earnest. You have 
heard all our subsequent adventures." 

** Oh, please tell us again," said Florence 
earnestly ; and Margaret now turned to him 
to look an entreaty that he would continue; and 
Mr. Sumner went on, as if he appreciated the 
honour of having her for a listener. But 
though he mentioned Freeman's name occasion- 
ally, he made himself the hero of his story, 
and Margaret, though deeply interested in his 
personal dangers, yet wished he had said more 
of his sailor friend. When he brought the 
tale to an end, she took courage to ask : " And 
what did you all do when you came safe to 
New York ? " 

"What most men woiild do under similar 
circumstances," he said, laughing : " went to a 
store and got some fashionable coats and hats, 
and went home to our friends. I went another 
voyage," Mr. Sumner continued, understand- 
ing her silent request that he would say more ; 
" and my father went to take care of his land, 
for a rich old aunt had died, and made him her 
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heir ; and when I came back he had found oil 
on the estate ; so I had to give up the sea, and 
take to the oil business, — ^and a most curious 
business it is, I assure you. The society in 
the village is peculiar and delightful, as a 
change from the monotony of civilized " 

"Yes; and what became of Freeman ?" asked 
May impatiently. Sumner looked at her 
gravely, and then said very quietly, — 

"He got back to America some time before 
we did ; and at last I found him a farm, and he 
is now a farmer on some land of mine." 

Margaret felt Mr. Sumner was looking at 
her intently while he spoke. The colour rose to 
her cheeks, and for a moment she felt inclined 
to risk the consequences, and ask him all about 
Jesse ; for she felt little doubt he knew half, 
if not all the truth. But as she raised her 
eyes from the carpet, she saw Edward also 
looking at her, and she hesitated. He saw her 
glance towards him, and came forward and 
asked, " Have you read the account of the 
nomination ? " 

" No. Oh, let me see it," she replied 
eagerly, and she read aloud. 
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" ' The nomination has been fixed by the 
High Sheriff (Sir Robert Oldhouse) for to- 
morrow. The candidates, Sir Henry Churchill 
(Conservative) and Mr. Newman (Liberal), con- 
tinue actively at work, and a sharp contest is 
anticipated. On Saturday, Sir H. Churchill 
met his supporters, at the Suffolk Hotel, at 
Beccles. Mr. O. Harrow, the tenant farmer's 
member, is doing all he can to promote the 
return of Sir H. Churchill.'" 

Margaret's heightened colour surprised Ed- 
ward, who was unconscious of the interest the 
Conservative candidate excited in her; while 
Mr. Sumner, remembering perhaps her theories 
about the tenant's incapacity to choose their own 
candidate, lost all his equanimity, as became a 
staunch believer in democracy and republican 
institutions, and nothing that Margaret could 
say could make his brow uncloud that evening. 
He listened attentively to all she said, and 
made a feint of replying; but he was thoroughly 
put out of temper, and took his leave early. 
Margaret was annoyed with herself for hav- 
ing let him go away in that mood; and 
though Edward talked of the election and Sir 
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Henrys chances, she could not be interested. 
Lewis, who had been playing chess with 
Annabella Weston all the evening, now told 
a long story of his own adventures among the 
mountains of Sicily, when he came into friendly 
relations with the chief of a band of robbers ; and 
having had the ^ hardihood to accept his 
invitation, and accompany him into the fast- 
nesses of the hills, had spent a very agreeable 
week among the brigands, being f&ted and 
welcomed by all the band. It took some cross- 
questioning to find out that Lewis had, in the 
upsetting of a boat, saved the brigand chiefs life 
at the risk of his 6wn ; but this fact established, 
it was easier to believe he cotild have been 
hospitably received arid well treated by him 
and his followers. The story was much ap- 
proved by Gertrude, who was interested in all 
matters concerning Sicily, for she was intent on 
going there with her husband. 

Robert, who had for some time been feeling, 
or fancying himself, out of health, was now con- 
vinced that he had worked too hard, and needed 
the relaxation of foreign travel. Edward 
agreed with Gertrude that he looked ill and 
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wanted change, though he was privately of 
opinion Robert was suffering from idleness 
and half- work, and that the exertion of the 
journey would be the real benefit to him. He 
therefore, while advocating the idea of foreign 
travel, stoutly decried the notion of his going 
in a friend's yacht to Naples, which was a 
lazy mode of procedure, and one from which 
Mr. Evanshaw could not possibly derive any 
benefit whatsoever. 

The yacht, however, was destined to carry 

« 

the day ; for Robert had already seen Switzer-' 
land and Lombardy, and iiad no fancy for 
Austria. He wanted to go to Naples, and his 
wife wished to see Sicily, and as the yacht 
was to sail from Southampton to Naples, and 
the accommodation in it was luxurious and 
easy, and there was no risk of meeting other 
tourists on the sea, Robert decided to accept 
that mode of transit. 

When this important question was settled, 
Gertrude bfoached the idea of taking Florence 
with them. She was looking pale and ill, and 
Mrs. Evanshaw insisted that the journey would 
do her good. Mrs. Halton agreed with her 
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daughter, and Florence was told to prepare to 
accompany her sister. Margaret would remain 
at Murchison Square until Dr. and Mrs. 
Halton were ready to go down with her to 
Rawlstone, which would, be as soon as Dr. 
Halton had delighted the ears of the Mineralo- 
gical with a dissertation upon the lecture and 
the experiences of Mr. Sumner in the mines. 
In his enthusiasm for Erskine, Dr. Theodore 
had taken it on himself to invite him to come 
to Rawlstone to examine the fossils that were to 
be exhumed. " I thought you would not mind, 
Margaret He said he had business in that 
part of the country ; and I thought he might as 
well stay with us." 

" I shall like him to come very much/' said, 
Margaret, congratulating herself that the 
election would be over before he came, since 
her interest in it irritated him so much. She 
was very angry with herself for having again 
annoyed him by alluding to the subject ; and 
hoped that he would come the next morn- 
ing, and give her an opportunity of reinstating 
herself in his good opinion. With this hope, 
she gave up the project of going to hear a 
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favourite preacher, and let her uncle set off 
alone on his Sunday morning walk in the park, 
— ^which he averred taught him more religion 
than any sermon, — ^and stayed reading in the 
. library in the expectation that Mr. Sumner 
^ would come. She was not long alone, for 
Edward appeared, and established himself by 
the window. 

" Margaret, I want to interest you in a poor 
orphan girl, the cousin of my prot6g6e, Ryder. 
She wants some kind of employment. Can you 
take her as schoolmistress ? " 

" I will do something for her, certainly. But 
Mary Ryder is not sufficiently educated herself 
to take my school," replied May. 

"She knows quite enough to teach your 
village children, and more than they will want 
for years," said Edward. 

" Yes ; as to learning merely. But her 
manners are rough, and the tones of her voice 
are very uncultivated," objected Margaret. 
" If you wish me to take her, I will give her a 
trial as second mistress, but I must send her to 
some school in London to acquire the tone and 
accent of a lady." 
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" That she may impart the same accom- 
plishment to your girls, eh ? Is that your new 
hobby? Are these poor children, who are 
ignorant of everything necessary to make 
them good citizens, to be tormented with 
lessons in elocution and oratory ? Really, 
Margaret, you are worse than my father." 

For a wonder, May accepted Edward's criti- 
cism as kindly meant, and condescended to 
vindicate her theory and seek to convince him. 

" If you would listen to me a few moments, 
I think I- could show you I am not quite so 
wrong. Have you time to waste upon me ? " 

Any bystander would have seen that he 
desired nothing better than to spend all the 
morning listening to her;^ but she was quite 
unconscious of this, and began speaking 
rapidly, — ^anxious only to convince him of her 
theory. 

" You know my intention is to raise these 
children, and develop their thinking powers 
as much as I can in the short time I have 
before they must go to work. I hope that by 
this good training they will all rise to a better 
position than their parents hold, and I would 
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like to prepare them to take their places in a 
somewhat higher social grade than they are 
born in/' 

" Very likely — ^as far as money goes — 
but^ " 

" And it is cruel not to teach them to speak 
like educated men and women, for it is the 
tone and accent with which a man speaks that 
makes him a gentleman,— ^and to teach a child 
or allow him to grow up, speaking in the 
slovenly, half articulate way of our poorer 
classes, is to stamp him a boor for life. I 
really think the way they let the children drawl 
and mumble their lessons in our village schools, 
is an absolute wrong, far more a cruelty to 
them than the charity caps at which your father 
is so indignant; for the cap does not injure 
the child's position for life, but that wretched 
whine they learn at school marks them as soci- 
ally degraded for their whole lifetime. You 
smile, Edward." 

" Only because you are so earnest about it, 
and because you are so sanguine in believing 
you can change yOiir dull-brained clodhoppers 
into ladies and gentlemen," said Edward. " It 
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takes many generations of educated ancestors 
to make a gentleman." 

" There are . many men who cannot read Or 
write, and who are as real gentlemen in thought 
and Jeeling as those who are descended from a 
long line of ancestors," replied Margaret. 
" There are women in Rawlstone who have 
lived in cottages all their lives, who are quite 
my equals in moral refinement and " 

,** Now, Margaret, you are talking for talk- 
ing's sake. You have never found such ^yomen,'* 
Edward began ; but the door opened, and he 
saw Lewis, and he changed his tone of cousinly 
reproof for one of cold and dignified argument. 

" I have no belief whatever in the republican 
cant about Nature's gentlemen. I never saw 
one. I have met poor men who were gentle- 
men, but I always found they were descended 
from good families. And nothing will make me 
believe that the descendant of a poor, ignorant, 
and degraded race, can possess the same feel- 
ings of honour and chivalry which are part of the 
very nature of the man who inherits them from a 
long line of high-spirited and brave ancestors. It 
stands to reason it should be so, and it is so." 

VOL. III. E 
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" Granted ; but then a peasant may inherit 
these high feelings through a long line of high- 
minded ancestors also," said Grahame, laughing. 
" I have even found savages who were complete 
gentlemen, whilst their companions were very 
little better than brute beasts; and there are 
villages in England where the labourers have 
all the self-respect that belongs to men of 
family^ and are, therefore, I should suppose, 
capable of as much refinement and improve- 
ment as any country squire." 

" Oh, it may be drilled into them by constant 
intercourse with their superiors, I daresay," 
replied Edward ; " but it is at best but an 
imitation. The Germans, or the Poles, say of 
their neighbours the Russians, that if you could 
make a scratch on a Russian's skin, you would 
find the Tartar still beneath ; and so you would 
find it with these outwardly polished specimens 
of improved peasantry, — mere veneering, that is 
all, and liable to break off." 

" It is not so," said Margaret. 

But Lewis observed, *' Well, if it were so, it is 
as well that some polish should be put on the 
rough wood ; for as a certain portion of this lower 
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class is always rising up and mixing with ours, 
unless we polish it, we shall find our whole 
standard of refinement lowered, as it is lowered 
in America. But, Miss Cressingham, I shall hav;e 
to entreat pardon as being a faithless and un- 
trustworthy messenger, for I was sent with - a 
note to you from Mrs. Evanshaw, and I have 
not yet delivered it " 

The note was to ask Margaret to walk over 
before lunch ; and May, briefly announcing that 
she should go and see Gertrude, went to pre- 
pare for the walk, not thinking it necessary to 
read aloud the information that Mr. Sumner 
was lunching with Robert. Her silence on 
that point was unfortunate, as her readiness to 
go appeared to Edward a mere pretext for 
taking a walk in Grahame'^s company ; and in 
high dudgeon he flung back his chair, and went • 
out of the room. H^ was furiously jealous of 
Grahame. His regard for Margaret had been 
of a calm and speculative nature, while he 
knew she could not entertain any project of. 
marriage ; but since about a year ago he had 
heard, a vague report of Freeman's death, he 
had been awakening to a much more ardejit 
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feeling ; and the knowledge that she was now 
free, and that Grahame was his rival, had 
roused him to a height of jealousy that left no 
opportunity for philosophy. He grew reckless 
and desperate, and an hour after Margaret had 
left the house under Grahame's escort, Edward 
had arrived at the conviction that he must act 
at once, and, at the risk of startling his cousin, 
and perhaps even driving her away from 
Murchison Squarfe, make her aware of the 
feelings he cherished for her. He was losing 
time, and Grahame was every day gaining 
^ound in her esteem, and he could wait no 
longer, for every day's delay was dangerous. 
He was not so blinded by love as to think he 
should find no difficulties in his path; he ex- 
pected that she would be more surprised than 
pleased at his declaration, and that she would 
probably tell him she could make no return of 
his affection ; but he had reflected that as long 
as she was in ignorance of his love for her, he 
could make no progress in winning hers, ^nd 
that there was no reason why, if she gave him 
a refusal now, she might not gradually come to 
appreciate him in time. Upon these hopes he 
resolved to speak. 
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There was no chance of his speaking that 
day, for Margaret stayed to dine with ' the 
Evanshaws, and talk over their approaching 
journey ; but on Monday afternoon^ Edward 
left the counting-house early, to the surprise 
and inconvenience of his uncle, and came home 
to learn what the intentions of the family were 
for the evening. He found that there was no 
probability of an interview with his cousin 
alone, for Dr. Theodore was in a state of great 
excitement as there was a proposition on foot 
to amalgamate the Mineralogical with the 
Metallurgical, which fusion would, in his opinion, 
prove a decided loss to science, and he was 
going to attend a meeting of the Mineralogical 
that night, and lift up a voice of warning and 
expostulation. He was anxious that Margaret 
should accompany him, as Florence was now 
gone to stay with Gertrude till they should 
leave England. 

"It concerns you especially,'* he said; "be- 
cause the Metallurgical will not let ladies attend 
their meetings, and you will be completely shut 
out if this union takes place." 

" Make her stay at home," whispered Edward 
to his mother, who caught his meaning as if by 
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instinct, and, like a dutiful parent, obeyed, and 
said aloud, — 

" I should like to go for once very much ; it 
is so warm to-night, it cannot hurt me ; and I 
have not been to one of their meetings for 
many years." 

Dr. Theodore was delighted ; but it soon 
appeared that if Mrs. Halton went, Margaret 
must stay at home, as there was a probability 
6f Uncle John coming in, and Mr. Sumner 
likewise. Margaret assented with a very good 
grace, — too good, Edward would have thought 
if he could have been jealous of anybody but 
Lewis. But he was grimly thankful to remem- 
ber that Grahame was dining at Ws club that 
evening, and could not interrupt them. He 
matured his plan of operation during dinner, 
and as soon as his father and mother were 
gone, joined his cousin in the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER III. 

OLD SCORES CLEARED. 

Margaret sat in an arm-chair by the open 
window, enjoying the evening air, for the day 
had been warm. " I am so tired," she said 
apologetically, as Edward laid down his book, 
and looked as if he were surprised at her long 
silence. " I have been out all day with 
Gertrude, buying things for their journey. 
They start for Southampton on Thursday." 

" I am glad of it, for Florrie's sake," Edward 
replied. " The sooner she is away the better ; 
she looks paler than ever." 

" I wish she could have stayed here a little 
longer," said Margaret, half to herself. ** I think 
he is beginning to know his own mind." 

Edward was quite unprepared for this 
sudden show of confidence towards him. 

" I think he would know it quicker, Margaret, 
if you would help him," he said, meaningly. 
" While you are so kind to him he will never 
give up his hope that you " 
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"What nonsense!" interrupted May, angrily, 
" He knows that it is only as an old friend I 
can ever like him." 

" Are you sure of that ? " asked her cousin, 
so eagerly that she was startled. 

" Quite sure," she answered ; and he was 
silent, while her thoughts returned to Florence 
till he spoke again, crossing the room and com- 
ing to her window. 

" Then, Margaret, that gives me more hope 
than I had that you will listen to me. I 
have loved you for years, with loye, you do 
not know how deep, because I was silent while 
I knew you had no right to return it — while 
I thought that the knowledge I loved you 
would only make you more unhappy. But 
I did not care less for you because I said 
nothing. I think I only loved you the more. 
No one knows how I have envied Grahame, 
who knew no reason why he should not speak 
freely to you." 

(Edward was not conscious of any exaggera- 
tion in assuming his love to have been of so 
old and enduring a type ; he fancied he had 
always loved his cousin as he did now.) 
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Surprise and consternation kept Margaret 
silent, but Edward saw on her face an ex- 
pression that boded him no good, and his 
voice was less steady as he went on : — 

" I know you have only thought kindly of 
me ; you have for a long time believed I dis- 
liked you. I cannot hope that you will at once 
learn to like me as I love you, but^ " 

"Never!" cried Margaret, choking with 
anger. " Never ! Edward ! You dare ? You ? 
You talk of love to met Oh! I cannot 
speak. But it is too much. You, of all men, 
to speak so to me." She stopped, quite unable 
to find words for the tumult of thoughts that 
overpowered her; but her fingers were clenched 
tightly together as she stood before him, 
struggling for self-command, and he felt that 
he had not a chance. He saw positive hatred 
of him in her look, and only wished to escape, 
and hide his deep mortification from her. 

" You dare to ask me to love you ! " she said, 
with passionate scorn. " There is not the^ man 
in iEngland who could not come forward with 
a better grace than you. You, who denied my 
marriage ; divorced me -from my husband ; in- 
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suited me by saying it was no marriage, and 
condemned me to the wretched life of decep- 
tion and fear that I have lived ever since! 
You ask me to love you, Edward ! I see I had 
not thought ill enough of you. I knew you 
could be cold-hearted and selfish, ready to 
sacrifice every one of us to your Moloch of 
family honour, but I did not think you could 
be so dead to all sense of honour yourself, as 
to come forward, after all you have done, and 
ask me to be your wife." 

Edward's eyes flashed as fiercely as her 
own, but he was well accustomed to control 
his words, and instead of answering as his 
natural impulse suggested, he replied in tones 
that were clear and distinct, though quivering 
with passion, — 

" And what then did I do, Margaret, to de- 
serve all this ? I have been the best friend 
you have had these ten years " 

"You, a friend?" May was too much 
astounded to say more, but her look of indig- 
nant wonder spoke for her, and made Edward 
all at once recognise that his own conduct in 
the first hour of their meeting had been more 
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than merely harsh. For the first time in his 
life, it struck him as having been cruel and 
even brutal. The deep blush that mounted to 
his forehead as this conviction dawned upon 
him, might have told May that his punishment 
had overtaken him, and that she might spare 
him further words ; but she was maddened by 
the, recollection of those days of grief and 
humiliation, and his confusion was to her only 
the confusion of guilt, and she saw in it no 
appeal to her, generosity. 

" You my friend ? " she repeated slowly, as 
her thoughts shaped themselves -into words. 
" You ? Do I know Uncle John so little as 
to think he alone could have found that charge 
of felony against my husband, and got him 
carried away from England to lead a life of 
crime and degradation in America ? It was you. 
It was you who brought the police to help, — 
who hunted me down, — who found a prison for 
me, — ^who made them keep nie shut up out of 
sight for eight long weary months, — ^who pre- 
vented your father hearing the true story, and 
coming to help me. You said I was not legally 
married. You told Flint so. You humbled and 
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insulted me before her, who was to be my 
gaoler. I saw it all ; I saw you were the devil 
whispering to my uncle, and telling him to be 
firm, to show no pity, and you would make it 
all easy for him. And answer me this, Ed- 
ward," she cried, vehemently, and bdiring the 
way, as her cousin, biting his lips with shame 
and rage, was seeking to leave the room, — 
"answer me this, as to-day is the last time 
we shall ever see each other : What shadow of 
right had you and Uncle John to treat me as 
you did ? Answer me." 

" Why, you know you had been a fool," he 
answered, forcing the words through his set 
teeth. " Let me go. I don't care to stay 
longer." 

" A fool ? Yes, I know I had been a fool. 
I know it now, and have had time to know 
it," said Margaret, bitterly ; " but could I not 
have been told of my folly i(i a little kinder 
way? I know I had done wrong — wrong 
even in my own eyes; for I had defied Uncle 
John in running away ; but was I therefore to 
be treated as an outcast,-^to be insulted, 
humiliated before another woman, when you 
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saw plainly that I believed myself to be honour- 
ably married to a man whom I respected. Ay ; 
and if I had not believed that, — if I had not 
married him, — if, ignorant and foolish as I was, 
I had fled to his protection without having any 
legal ceremony at all, — if I had ruined myself, 
and you had found me helpless and disgraced, — 
you would still have had no right to treat me 
as cruelly as you did. THe fault would have 
been, not mine, but theirs who left me unpro- 
tected among strangers, and I should have 
been more kindly dealt with." 

" I never left you among them, Margaret. 
I am not respoi;isible for Uncle John's cruelty," 
said Edward, speaking with difficulty. 

" No ; you have enough cruelty of your 
own, to answer for. You could be cruel, 
and insulting too. And why do you talk of 
your friendship to me ? Good heavens ! what 
has your friendship been worth ? What have 
you done for me ? Did you use 'your power 
on Jesse to force him to 'make a fair settlement 
on me, to protect me from the cruel rights the 
law gave him over me ? Did you try to im- 
prove him — ^to educate him, and make him a 
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good citizen and a generous master to the girl 
who had so ignorantly given him irresponsible 
power over her whole life ? No. You made 
no use of your power to help me ; you only 
drove him away to a foreign country, where 
you lost sight of him, and let him become 
a drunkard and a felon, so that I first suffered 
all the agony of thinking him dead, and then 
found him still living, a wretched, degraded 
convict, from whom I could get no release, 
and have dreaded his return till life has be- 
come such a misery to me that I have prayed 
for death again, and again. And he, poor 
wretch, whom you persecuted till he became 
what he was, — a better man never breathed 
than he was before you drove him to his ruin. 
You have his life, his crimes, and degradation 
to answer for, besides my- misery. Poor Jesse ! 
Now he is gone I can feel for him. Alone, 
friendless, outcast, what could he do but fall 
into crime ? May God reward Erskine Sum- 
ner for his kindness to him. He was his one 
friend ; I shall never forget it. I shall always 
feel myself his debtor." 

" You had better tell him so/' cried Edward, 
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his rage and mortification suddenly suggesting 
a new idea. " Erskine Sumner? Say no 
more, Margaret. You love him, and that 
is why you insult me in this way." 

" Erskine Sumner ! " said Margaret, con- 
temptuously, but her passion of indignation 
was checked by the suddenness of the accusa- 
tion. " Indeed I do not, any more than he 
thinks of me." 

"He never takes his eyes off you," said 
Edward, wrathfuUy. 

" Well, I do not care for him ; no, no more 
than I do for Lewis," said Margaret. " But of 
this, Edward, be certain, — I hate you, and you 
will never make me do otherwise. I ought 
to feel indifferent to your love or enmity, but I 
cannot. I hate you too much. Marry you ? " 
she • cried, her excitement again rising beyond 
all control, as she remembered how he had led 
her away from Jesse's cottage on that terrible 
night. " How could I ? Where is my wedding 
ring, which you took from me, to deprive me 
of the last consolation I had? trying to shame 

m 

and humiliate me in my own sight Can you 
ask me to be your wife ? You, who took me 
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by force from my husband's home, threatening 
me, ay, threatening me with your superior 
strength if I would not go, — who took pos- 
session of his cottage — of my own cottage. 
A man with half a true hian's heart, would 
have at least locked up the house and given 
me the key when I was taken away, instead 
of sitting there like a ghoul to wait for the 
return of the man he had robbed of his wife, 
to tell him he was to be tried for felony un- 
less he gave her up for ever '' 

" For God's sake, be quiet, Margaret. You 
have said enough. You are mad," said Ed- 
ward. " I will never insult you again by telling 
you I love you. I have done ; but before 
Heaven, I never meant to be cruel to you. I 
loved you even before I saw you." 

*^ If you had hated me, you could have done 
no worse," said May, but he had left the room 
before she spoke. She felt her own anger had 
been ungoverned, but she did not feel she 
Had been unjust. She was still smarting under 
the insult, as it- appeared to her, of his insolent 
proifer of affection, and he had not been more 
unconscious of his own cruelty to her at Filby, 
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than she was now, that she had treated him 
more harshly than he deserved. " One of us 
must leave the house now, and it had better 
be me," she said, aloud. " I will go to Gertrude 
tp-night." 

At this moment, Mr. Sumner entered the 
room. May experienced some slight sense 
of confusion^ on seeing him, after Edward's 
violent assertion concerning him, but her -agi- 
tation from the late conversation was too great 
for this confusion to be more than momentary. 
Her voice trembled with anger still, as she 
invited him to remain, and explained why her 
uncle was out. 

" I have only brought the lecture," Mr. 
Sumner , explained ; " and I will go if I 
disturb you." 

But Margaret motioned him to a chair at 
at one table, and herself sat down at the 
other, and tried to write to Mrs. Thompson, 
to tell her she was coming home. Her hand 
shook, and she could not form a connected 
sentence. She had torn up three sheets of 
note-paper before she saw that Sumner was 
looking steadily and curiously at her. 

VOL. lit F 
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*' I am only writing notes of business," she 
said, trying to laugh. " I am preparing my 
people for my going home to-morrow." 

" Going home ? yoii ? to-morrow ?" said 
Sumner, in tones where vexation succeeded 
surprise so quickly, that May could not but 
see it " Why should you go home now ? 
the whole country will be in a state of agi- 
tation about the election. It is not a fit place 
for you." 

"Why not? I shall like to see the fun," 
said May, rather mischievously; but glad of 
any reason to allege for her departure. She 
was sorry she had said it when she saw him 
grow flushed, and heard him begin an almost 
angry remonstrance on the impropriety of her, 
while alone at Rawlstone, mixing in all the 
excitement. She thought he rather over- 
stepped the bounds of propriety in giving 
her such a lecture, and told him as much, 
but very gently, and with a smile that might 
have disarmed a Cato. 

" You are right," he said, colouring still more. 
*^ And your uncle could have told you it better 
than I can. You must excuse the impertinence 
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of a man who has been used to scold and order 
about sailors and baclqvoodsmen, and never 
been contradicted." 

" I would excuse a great deal more from you, 
Mr. Sumner," said Margaret earnestly. " I 
can never think it impertinent in you to take 
an interest in what I do ; but I really must go 
to Rawlstone. To be candid with you, for I 
value your good opinion," she added, suddenly 
feeling she must make him a confidant " I am 
not going down for the election ; I had for- 
gotte-n all about it But I have had a very 
painful quarrel with Mr. Edward Halton, — so 
painful that I see we cannot both stay in the 
same house ; and it should be for me to go, 
because he cannot leave London at present ; 
and as Mrs. Evanshaw goes away on Thursday, 
I cannot go to her. So you see I have no 
choice." 

" Why do you not go with Mrs. Evanshaw, 
then ?" said Mr. Sumner, who had recovered 
his temper during her explanation. *' It would 
be a change of scene and of thoughts, and your 
company would give her great pleasure." 
" No, no ; I must go home," said May. 
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" But I shall see you * again I hope^. I am 
going now to Mrs. Evanshaw's, and I shall 
stay there to-morrow. You are coming down 
Yarmouth way, are not you, some day ?" 

" Yes ; I have business in Suffolk. May I 
ride across, and call at Rawlstone ?" 

" It will give me great pleasure if you do,'* 
said May, without pausing to reflect " I will 
show you my schools, and you will tell me all 
about the Free Schools in America ; and now 
I am going to be so rude as to say, please go, 
for I want to think what I am to do.'^ And 
dismissing him with her sweetest smile, she 
returned to ponder over the difficulties which 
she should find in telling her uncle she wished 
to leave him and why. He was, she believed, 
quite ignorant that Edward had cherished such 
projects concerning herself, and would be 
greatly surprised as well as grieved to hear 
it. Still he could not but feel distressed by his 
son's disappointment. And then she doubted 
whether Edward would wish him to know of 
it, and whether she should not best spare 
his feelings (and now, after being somewhat 
soothed and tranquillised by Mr. Sumner, she 
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wished to spare Edward) by leaving him to 
tell of his own rejection or not as he preferred. 
At any rate she would not announce it. She 
soon made up her mind, and calling Agnes, 
told her she would go and spend the night at 
Mrs. Evanshaw's house ; and while the girl 
hurried away to collect the few articles of her 
mistress's wardrobe, necessary to fill a small 
portmanteau, May wrote a short letter to Aunt 
Alice. 

" Dear Aunt, — I am going to Gertrude for 
a day or two. I and Edward have had a very 
painful quarrel, and I would rather not see him 
again till I am cool. Please don't ask any 
details. It will perhaps annoy him as much as 
it would me. I shall stay and see Gerty and 
Florence off." 

She sealed the note and left it on the hall- 
table, and went to Gertrude. 

She found Robert and Wigton, his confi- 
dential servant, inspecting a new portmanteau 
in the hall, and Gertrude 'finding fault with 
the lock of her dressing-case. 
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'* Margaret ! What is the matter ?" they both 
cried in some alarm as they saw her. 

" Nothing ; only I wish to stay here to- 
night," said May, with as much coolness as she 
could assume. " I have had a quarrel with 
Edward, and I won't go back there. Can I 
sleep here ? If not, I must go to an hotel." 

" Of course you can stop," said Robert, and 
Gertrude sent Wigton to give the necessary 
directions to the housemaid; while Florence 
asked anxiously, " Have you quarrelled with 
Edward, Margaret ? Not very much I hope." 

" Oh, you can go and ask Auntie the rights 
of it to-morrow, if you like," said May, care- 
lessly. " I'm so tired." And she followed 
Gertrude. 

" Thank you for taking me in, Gerty. I am 
not going to answer any questions to-night 
please. I shall go to Rawlstone for a week 
or two." 

" All right," said Gerty, kissing her. - " You 
shall tell me when you like. Go to bed now. 
You are tired." And without manifesting the 
least curiosity, she went down and joined her 
husband, who was trying vainly to make 
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Florence as indifferent as himself to the idea 
of a quarrel between Margaret and Edward. 

"I dare say, it can all be made up again. I 
dare say your father sent her here," he re- 
marked. "And in a few days they will be 
friends again. Here is Gerty ; you'll see she 
won't think much of it" 

But Florence would not be comforted. 
"Oh Gertrude, has Margaret quarrelled with 
Edward ?" 

" I suppose so," said Mrs. Evanshaw, with 
great unconcern. " I am glad of it It looks 
as if they were getting to be real friends. 
Don't be worried Florrie ; a good quarrel will 
do him-good. He wants rousing." 

Poor gentle-hearted Florence could not view 
it in this light at all. She worried herself half 
the night with conjectures as to the extent of 
the quarrel ; and would have gone before 
breakfast to Murchison Square to ask her 
mother what had happened, but that the 
exigencies of packing forbade it. But after 
breakfast Dr. Theodore himself appeared. He 
h^d seen Edward, and forced the truth from 
him, and came to expostulate /with Margaret ; 
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and he was so hopelessly unhappy and indig- 
nant with her, that it needed all her love for 
him, and all Mrs. Evanshaw's interposition, to 
prevent a downright quarrel with him also. 
He had come intent on making her apologise 
to Edward, and be reconciled ; and it was with 
the greatest difficulty, and not till after May 
had left the room in despair, that his daugh- 
ter made him recognise the utter impossibility 
of her seeing Edward again. Florence had 
heard enough, and in a burst of wrath against 
Margaret, rushed off, regardless of the claims of 
trunks and band-boxes, to find her mother, 
and cr}'' over Edward's disappointment. Dr. 
Theodore went home in a pitiable state of 
mind, and Gertrude went to console May, 
whom she pitied more than blamed. With all 
her assumed playfulness, Mrs. Evanshaw saw 
things far more clearly than either her parents 
or Florence, and having long ago heard from 
Edward that he had, with Uncle John, inter- 
fered between Margaret and her lover, she had 
never been deceived by her apparent civility 
to them. She had rejoiced to see Margaret's 
late cordiality towards Edward, but she had 
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Utterly refused to share Florrie's anticipations 
that they would ever be lovers, " Ifs nonsense. 
They are the last people in the world to care 
for each other," she had said, and so dismissed 
the subject, until she now learned that Florrie' 
had been right as far as Edward's feelings were 
concerned. And now, though she was very 
grieved for her brother, her sense of pity for 
him was very much tempered with disgust at 
his utter stupidity in thinking he had any 
chance of gaining May's tove when he had so 
long been the object of her positive detestation. 
So when her father left, Mrs. Evanshaw went 
up to Margaret, and talked soothingly to her, 
and suggested her writing to Agnes to tell her 
to get her luggage ready to go to Rawlstone. 

They were sitting at a rather melancholy 
lunch, when Wigton announced Erskine 
Sumner. Anybody else would have been 
voted a nuisance, but he was welcomed as 
an angel of light 

^ " Has Miss Cressingham concluded to go 
with you?" he asked of Gertrude. 

" No. I am going home, to-morrow," 
Margaret made haste to say. 
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" Are you ?" he said in surprise. And theri 
he added, " I heard that a severe case of fever 
had broken out in the village. You ought not 
to go there." 

" Why, how do you know ? " asked both 
ladies at once ; and May exclaimed that Mrs. 
Thompson and White were very much* to be 
blamed for not sending word to her at once. 

** They do not want to frighten you, it may 
be," Mr. Sumner replied. "When people are 
known to be more generous than wise, such 
precautions are necessary sometimes." 

" They are much too careful of me," May 
answered, — " ridiculously careful." 

" They merely set a higher value on your 
safety than you do. A great many. people will 
agree that they are right." May felt a little 
colour rise on her cheek; a compliment from* 
so undemonstrative a quarter, meant a good 
deal. 

" You will not go back, I trust," Mr. Sumner 
remarked. 

" Yes, I shall," Margaret answered, smiling 
nevertheless. . 

"No, no, Margaret; you are not going," 
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interposed Gertrude. " It would be madness. 
You must go with us — ^you will be all the 
better for a journey; and by the time you 
come back, Rawlstone will be safe.'* 

But May demurred. She wanted to go to 
Rawlstone, and judge for herself what the 
danger was ; and it was a hard task to make 
hef give up the point. She was certain the 
report pf the fever was exaggerated, and if 
it were not, she ought to provide for the safety 
of Mrs. Thompson and all the servants, and 
establish some sort of cordon sanitaire round 
the yet uninfected part of the village. In 
fact, the greater the danger, the more it be- 
hoved her to be at her post, she said, and 
the discussion was not at an end, when Mr. 
Evanshaw's voice was heard in the hall. 

" There is Robert. I will tell him, and 
you will hear what he says,'' cried Gerty, 
springing up. 

" Mr. Evanshaw will probably say that he 
will not start on the trip at all without you, 
Miss Cressingham," observed Mr. Sumner. 
"At least it would be very painful for your 
cousins to go, with the knowledge that they 
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left you among strangers exposed to the dan- 
gerous fever; and still more distressing for 
Mrs. Evanshaw to think that her mother was 
there with you, as she would not fail to be 
if you fell ill'' 

"Oh, she must not come near Rawlstone," 
said May, struck by this new danger; "Oh, 
no! She must not come near the fever." 
She paused, wondering that it had not oc- 
curred to her, that in the event of her going 

« 

home, both uncle and aunt would be in 
constant anxiety about her. Robert came 
in, testifying very loudly against the folly of 
her returning to Rawlstone, and declaring 
she must go with them on the morrow. 

"She can't get ready to-morrow," said 
Gertrude. "We must wait three days for 
her, poor girl" 

" It will not take Miss Cressingham three 
days to get ready for a journey," said Sumner ; 
and May could not help answering his smile, 
and saying, — 

" To-morrow, then, I'll be ready, Robert, if 
you will have me." 

" Have you ? Of course, we are too happy," 
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said Mr. Evanshaw cordially. "But I would 
wait a day or two if you wanted." 

But his wife pinched his arm, and when 
she had got him out of the room, suggested 
the danger of waiting, lest Margaret, in a 
fit of energy, should run down to Rawlstone 
to set things to rights, and bring back infection 
with her. 

In consequence of this advice, Mr. Evan- 
shaw was seized by a demon of punctuality, 
and hurried his party off to Southampton the 
next day, with the loss of three trunks, and 
a hat-box, which went off to Reading by a 
slight mistake in writing the directions; and 
for which they had to wait three days after 
they were embarked on the little yacKt. Mr. 
Sumner, however, accompanied them to South- 
ampton, and his visits made the delay some- 
what more tolerable. He saw them depart, 
refusing to bid them any farewell, saying he 
was himself going to Italy, and should pro- 
bably see them at Naples. 

Dr. Theodore and Aunt Alice had declined 
to see Margaret again, they were both too 
much distressed at her rejection of Edward, 
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" It IS better we should not see her just yet. 
I cannot talk calmly of it," Mrs. Halton said. 
" Give her our love, Gerty ; and say, we love 
her very much ; but don't let her come to see 
us just now." And Gertrude took the mes- 
sage, and saw that Margaret was very much 
relieved by it Florence had declared she 
would stay with her mother if Margaret was 
not with her; but Dr. Theodore would not 
hear of this. He said, he and his wife could 
take good care of themselves, and would take 
this opportunity of paying a visit to some old 
friends at Brighton, and Florence should not 
remain in England. Florrie set off very un- 
willingly. She could not forgive Margaret;* and 
it was all Gertrude could do to induce her 
to treat her cousin with outward cordiality. 

''Don't be absurd!" Mrs. Evanshaw had to 
say again and again. " Edward will soon get 
over it, and it would be wrong for you to be 
vexed with Margaret for refusing him when 
she could not love him. Anyhow, Florrie, 
don't show you are vexed, or it will make 
Robert uncomfortable." 

A few days' sailing, aided by a stiffish gale 
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that frightened Florence, and made her forget 
her vexation with May, did much towards 
softening her criticism of her cousin ; and as no 
one made any allusion to Edward, nothing 
occurred to disturb the general harmony of 
the party. They found their companions very 
agreeable, and the yacht comfortable; and 
parted from them, with regret at Naples, wherfe 
they found their old friends, the Marchese 
Lancia and wife, and made preparations for 
a long stay. 

But Robert had not been a fortnight at 
Naples, before he found that staying there was 
likely to do him more harm than good : the 
heat was intense, and the noise intolerable; 
and he sighed like a poet for a lodge in some 
continuity of shade, where his aching head 
might find shelter. The Marchesa wished to 
:arry him and his party off to their palace at 
Ponte Rotto ; but Mr. Evanshaw was con- 
vinced that sea-air only would be of the least 
benefit to him, and wished he could find a 
quiet place on the coast. Again the Marchesa 
came forward, and suggested that her villa at 
Santa Maria was empty, and at his disposal ; 
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and finally insisted that they should go there, 
allowing Mr. Evanshaw the satisfaction of pay-^ 
ing a nominal rent for it May knew so well 
that their Italian friends were determined to 
have them for their guests^ and lavish their 
kind hospitality on them, that she saw in the 
offer of the villa, only a scheme to get them 
into the Marchesa's hands, and aided her 
manoeuvre by persuading Robert to accept 
the proposition. 

While these negotiations were going on, Mr. 
Sumner arrived at Naples, and a day or two 
after Lewis Grahame also appeared, having 
been travelling in Lombardy. They took up 
their quarters in the same hotel as Mr. Evan- 
shaw's party. Robert, who was in a peevish 
temper, comforted himself with the conscious- 
ness that a carriage could only hold four 
persons, and that therefore there was no danger 
that either of the two new arrivals could join 
his party in their daily drives; but he was 
disappointed to hear them both say they were 
fond of riding, and should accompany the 
carriage on horseback. 

"They might ask whether we liked their 
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company," he said testily. " If they are so fond 
of riding, they could find a good field f6r their 
energies in some other direction." 

Mrs. Evanshaw thought it doubtful if two 
good riders could enjoy mounting such wretched 
hacks as were provided by the landlord of the 
inn, and surmised that the prospect of walking 
with May '.amongst the ruins must be the in- 
ducement that made them follow in the dust 
of their carriage along the road to Baiae ; but 
she only observed to her husband, that the 
gentletnen would be a useful guard and pro- 
tection to them if they should be out late 
at night in the districts where there might 
be danger of robbers; and this view of the 
case somewhat reconciled Mr. Evanshaw to 
his friends' company. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SANTA MARIA. 

May saw nothing strange in Grahame's having 
joined them; she fully believed he had now 
abandoned all hope of her, and she thought 
that being necessarily thrown much into 
Florence's company, he might return to the 
old love. So she aided this project by herself 
selecting, whenever it was possible, Mr. Sum- 
ner's companionship in their walks to and from 
the ruined temples, and in the picture galleries. 
But in these last, and in the museum, Lewis 
asserted his right, as one who had already 
seen the collections, to play the cicerone and 
keep by her side, and Sumner was left with 
Florence. Gertrude saw Grahame's appropria- 
tion of May and neglect of Florence; and 
perceiving it was not likely to forward her 
plans, resolved on a countermarch, and she 
hurried preparations for the retreat to their 
sea-side residence at Santa Maria. But it 
was no part of her scheme to leave Erskine 
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Sumner behind. The evening before their 
departure, she found him alone on the balcony, 
apparently absorbed in contemplating the dis- 
tant wreath of smoke above the summit of 
Vesuvius ; but really, as she could see, watch- 
ing May, who was pulling a large nosegay to 
pieces, and listening to Lewis who was reading 
an English newspaper. 

"Shall we lose your company by going to 
Santa Maria ? " she asked, and her tone 
showed him he might safely propose to 
follow. s 

" I had half thought of going there," he 
answered ; " I hear the inn is very good. But 
will you allow me to come into the village ? 
Will not the presence of another tourist in 
Santa Maria while you are there, be considered 
an intrusion by Mr. Evanshaw?" 

" I can t say — I am afraid it might," replied, 
Gertrude, laughing; "but while he is so far 
from well, I need not say what a relief it 
would be to me to have you near us." 

"It would be a great pleasure to me to 
come, I need not tell you," said Erskine ; and 
then he glanced towards the window, and 
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Gertrude saw he looked troubled as his 
eye rested on Lewis. 

*' I shall not ask Mr. Grahame to follow us ; 
at least, not at present," she said. 

" No ; and he could not come for a week or 
two. Hq has appointed a friend to meet him 
here," said Erskine, and again turned to study 
Vesuvius. 

Gertrude went in, well satisfied that she had 
done a good day's work, and finished her pre- 
parations for the journey. Lewis saw them set 
off with evident dissatisfaction, though he had 
not heard that Sumner was to follow them in 
a day or two. 

No place could be better chosen for a 
summer retreat than the villa at Santa Maria. 
It stood on the shore just where the sand 
turned to grass, and the road to the village 
wound along by its garden wall. The win- 
dows of the large cool rooms, opening on to 
wide balconies, looked either over the yellow 
beach and the blue water, or into the large 
garden, shady with orange-trees and dark 
ilexes. The first houses of the little town lay 
a few paces farther on, and the fishing boats 
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were drawn up on the beach within view of 
the windows ; but the townspeople were lazy, 
and made but little noise, or it was hushed by 
the thick trees ; and in the villa itself nothing 
was heard but the rippling of the fountain in 
the garden, falling and splashing in its marble 
basin, and the chiming of the church bells as 
they struck the hour. If an overworked brain 
could ever be restored by quiet and comfort, 
there was a chance for Robert now. Even 
he said so, and May and Florence thought he 
could not keep up the semblance of invalidism 
for a- week. 

Erskine arrived two days later, and took up 
his quarters at the Albergo Reale, as the 
village post-house was called, where he enjoyed 
a view of the fish market and the church steps 
from his window, and could walk to the villa 
in five minutes. He w;as there all day, talking 
in the balcony with Gertrude, or sauntering up 
and down the garden with May and Florence. 
But he no longer seemed in that happy mood 
of impartial friendliness when ' the society of 
either of the three kdies was equally valuable 
to him. On the third day after his arrival he 
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took a stroll under the evergreen oaks to warn 
May and Florence from lingering by the side 
of a marble basin full of water, which was 
sleepy and still in consequence of the fountain 
being broken. The bright, ever-rustling water 
at the other end of the garden had less charm 
for them than this silent pond, overgrown with 
aquatic plants, and about which a large black 
snake had been seen gliding a moment before. 
Erskine came to say it was unwise to linger 
near the stagnant water, but he stopped to 
watch for the snake, and gather a water-reed, 
and forgot his intended warning. The sun had 
sunk behind the ilexes, and only a bright gleam 
of light penetrating through the space left by 
a fallen bough, fell on the white wall behind 
the marble tank. The water lay dark in the 
shadow, and made a mirror in which the trees 
and skies and white statues were reflected as 
clearly as the real objects themselves. 

Erskine went on pulling his reed to pieces. 
May plaited a basket of rushes, for she had 
taken a lesson in the art from a dark-eyed 
peasant lad that morning; and Florence exa- 
mined, with less idle interest, the broad leal 
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of a water-plant growing at their feet At last 
she went into the house to fetch her shawl, but 
the others remained by the pond. Erskine 
threw a pebble into the ' water, and they 
watched the small rushes and blades of grass 
each bend and yield as the tiny waves made 
by the splash, came up to them in turn. Three 
or four pebbles went in, one after the other, 
and then the amusement lost its attraction. 

" Let the water get smooth again," said 
Margaret. " I like it to be quite quiet, and 
to see the little circles spreading wider and 
wider when a gnat touches the surface, or a 
leaf falls off that tree. There is something 
very mysterious and solemn in the moving of 
these circles. There should have been sooth- 
sayers who foretold the future by means of 
these silent fingermarks on the dark water." 

" And what is in future ? " said Mr. Sumner, 
with an attempt at playfulness, but with so 
much earnest interest in his tone that May 
could not help answering in earnest : — 

" I don't know. I have never till quite 
lately cared to look forward. I could form 
no hopes nor plans. My life depended on 
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things over which I had no possible control. 
One cares only to build castles in the air 
when one feels oneself quite free." 

" You are right ; and you are not free," said 
Sumner, as if the fact was well known to him. 

May turned in surprise. " I am free now," 
she answered, wondering whether she were 
mistaken in thinking he knew her real history ; 
his rfiply astonished her still more. 

" Free ? How free ? You can never be 
free while, — ^pardon me. Miss Cressingham," 
he continued, colouring with confusion. " I am 
very indiscreet. I have been forming con- 
jectures about you I had no right to do., I 
thought — ^pray forgive me." 

" I have nothing to forgive," said May. 
"You have, I think, formed only true con- 
jectures — ^at least if you thought what I think 
you did. Perhaps you have not, however, and 
I am letting you into my secrets very unneces- 
sarily. Yet I want to trust my secrets to you," 
she added, with a little, nervous, frightened 
laugh. " You will keep it, I know ; if you don't 
know it You saw Freeman many times before 
his death." 
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"His death ? Miss Cressingham, who told 
you he was dead ? " 

It was Ma/s turn to be surprised. " Why, 
I know it," she replied, simply ; and then seeing 
Erskine look more and more perplexed, she 
told him how the information had reached her ; 
and that Edward had been on the point of 
going to America to get the certificate of 
Freeman's death. 

" And now," she said, quickly, trying to speak 
as if nothing were the matter, " tell me all that 
he said. All that Freeman told you. Please 
do. Keep back nothing out of fear of annoy- 
ing me. Please tell me all." 

" Not now, not now," replied Erskine, who 
was evidently much excited. "You have 
given me something else to think of. If I 
had known you thought yourself free ^" 

What else he was going to say did not ap- 
pear, for Gertrude called to May to come in, 
and she obeyed, very willing to leave Mr. 
Sumner to recover his self-possession; but as 
soon as he joined the party again, she read the 
rest of his unfinished sentence in his every 
word and look. It was open, unqualified de- 
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votion to herself ; there was no misunderstand- 
ing it for a moment, and she now recognised, 
in seeing the strange change in his manner, 
how completely he had been constrained and 
unnatural before. He talked to her now with 
the same animation with which he used to chat 
with Florence, but with a tone of deep feeling 
that was quite new, and reserved for her in 
particular ; and she felt indignant with herself 
because she knew she liked thi^ change in 
him, and could not bring herself to discourage 
it. She was ashamed of her own folly. She 
had cultivated his society, hoping to find in him 
a discreet friend and a sober adviser, and all 
at pnce she had allowed him to turn into a 
lover and a suitor, and she felt she was tacitly 
encouraging him every hour that she delayed 
checking or destroying his hopes ; and this she 
could not bring herself to do. She was utterly 
powerless to argue with herself reasonably or 
coolly ; she could not even find time to collect 
her thoughts, as a preliminary to examining the 
state of her own feelings, for Erskine was at 
the villa all day, and she could not persuade 
herself to keep away from the drawing-room 
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when he was there, or quit the garden when 
he came there and walked by her. . In fact 
she was abandoning the control of her '.own 
destiny, and she knew it, and felt she was very 
weak and foolish ; but yet she made no effort 
to rally her energies for the struggle. 

"Florrie, do you know what I am think- 
ing ? " said Gertrude, as she came up into the 
darkened room, where her sister was lying, tired 
and restless with the heat. " I have been 
watching those two walking up and down 
under the trees this hour, and I really do 
think we shall have Erskine Sumner at Rawl- 
stone at last." 

" I hope we shall not," said Florence, with 
energy. "Poor dear Edward! I wish Mr. 
Sumner would go back to America. I shall 
hate Margaret if she takes him." 

" Oh, my dear child ! it's nonsense hoping 
for Edward. He was a goose to have thought 
about her. She may as well be happy with 
Erskine Sumner, for she never would have 
loved Edward. Now, Florrie, don't look so 
miserable. There are plenty of girls who 
would like Edward." 
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"I wish you felt a little for him/' said 
Florence, reproachfully. " I can't bear to hear 
you triumphing with Mr. Sumner." 

" I would not if there ever had been a chance 
for our poor boy. But I really must have 
something cheerful to think about, Florrie ; for 
Robert is so poorly ; he has been out in the* 
sun, tiresome man, in spite of all I could say, 
and is quite ill. Cecco, the cook you know, 
came* to me, and was quite in a way about him. 
He said I ought to go out and use my influence 
with the signor to bring him in ; just as if I 
had any influence over him when he is in one 
of his tiresome fits. Cecco said only a dog or 
an Englishman would stop in the sun. But it's 
no use ; Robert has only just come back, and he 
is quite exhausted." 

" Yes ; obstinate people always make those 
who love them miserable," said Florence, 
meaning Margaret of course. But Mrs. Evan- 
shaw thought her husband was indicated, and 
true to the British matrimonial code, which 
allows of no suggestions by third parties, she 
began ddending him from the charge till she 
quite forgot her cousin. 
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In the meantime, Margaret and Erskine had 
been walking; and talking: he telling an exciting 
story of which he was the hero ; anti she listen- 
ing, unconscious of the flight of time, until Mr. 
Evanshaw returning from his walk in the hot 
sun, had come in, so evidently ill as to alarm 
them both. Erskine followed him into the 
house, and called Mrs. Evanshaw, and then 
returned to the garden, wondering whether he 
ought to have let Margaret keep out so long, 
even under the shade of the trees. 

While he was gone. May was thinking — ^and 
thinking very fast, and coming to the conclu- 
sion that she could no longer remain uncertain 
whether he knew she was the widow of his 
pet convict, or had only been taken into half 
confidence by poor Jesse, and believed she had 
been left behind a despairing sweetheart, calling 
herself bound to him for qver. It cost her an 
effort to acknowledge she could ever have con- 
sented to marry one so degraded in Mr. 
Sumner's eyes ; but she was 'most anxious to 
know if he were already aware of the fact, and 
loved her notwithstanding. For that he loved 
her, was evident; but did he know she had 
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been so weak as to throw herself away on one 
of his own sailors, whom he had since seen 
become a felon and a convict It was an 
agitating doubt While she was trying to 
think calmly on the subject, he came out to 
advise her to return to the house on account 
of the intense heat 

" Never mind the heat," she replied. " I 
want to stay out a little longer. Mr. Sumner, 
I asked you the other day to tell me how much 
that poor man Freeman told you. Tell me now 
if you please ;" and as Erskine looked exceed- 
ingly perturbed and embarrassed, she cut the 
matter short, saying, " He told you I was his 
wife, did not he ?" 

Erskine made no reply ; but she saw he was 
quite aware of this fact, and she continued : 
" Did he tell you how I ran away from my 
uncle, Mr. John Halton, to marry him; and 
that he was foolish enough to put his hand to 
some forgery of his villainous brother, and so 
had to escape from England ?" 

Erskine nodded assent. 

" And have you not wondered that I never 
made any effort to find out where he was, or 
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to send him money all this time, for I only 
learned he was dead two months ago." 

" Yes, I did wonder ^before I came to 

England." 

" And why not since ? *' 

But just then May heard herself called by a 
familiar voice ; and looking towards the garden 
wall, saw to her amazement, the head of Lewis 
Grahame appearing over the top. " Open the 
gate," he called. " Here is a poor fellow lying 
dying of hunger." 

" Do you mean yourself ? " laughed May. 
** You must go to the house door and it shall 
be opened to you. Make haste out of the sun." 

But Grahame, though he answered her laugh, 
replied seriously, " No ; there really is a man 
lying here dying ; you must open the garden 
door if you can," and his head disappeared 
from the wall. 

May ran to thle house for the key of the gate, 
Erskine leaped over the wall and joined Lewis, 
and found 3. man, apparently a peasant, lying 
on the ground, groaning as if in pain, but 
senseless. . The two together lifted him up 
and carried him into the shade by the gate, 
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which May now opened ; and while she re- 
turned to the house for wine, they brought 
cold water from the tank and bathed his head. 
Ersklne was for fetching the village surgeon, 
but Grahame strongly opposed his doing so, 
saying the po6r fellow was suffering from sun- 
stroke, and that the surgeon could not help him. 
"He will bleed him, and kill him to a cer- 
tainty,'* he said, '* I know these Italian 
surgeons. The wine will bring him to." 

Lewis proved right, the man slowly recovered 
consciousness, and swallowed a few mouthfuls 
of bread soaked in wine. "It was thirst and 
exhaustion, not sunstroke," said Grahame. " I 
am glad we did not send for the thirurgor 

The Italian caught the word, and said faintly 
yet earnestly, " No, no ; do not send for him. 
I am well, thanks to you. I will go," he added, 
trying to rise, but he fell back again from 
weakness. 

" Could you not get him into the garden ? " 
suggested May. **This tree gives very little 
shade, and the people are coming to stare at 
him." 

Lewis demurred, thinking he was very well 
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where he was ; hut the Italian, hearing the 
sound of approaching voices, made another 
effort to rise, and half led, half carried, by 
Sumner, took refuge in the garden, where he 
sat down on the soft turf under the ilexes, and 
commenced a hearty attack on the bread and 
the wine May had brought. 

"He will do," I think, said Lewis. "I 
wonder where I have seen him before. I 
know his face well." 

" There are pistols hidden under that broad 
belt," said Erskine. " I felt them as I held 
him, in lifting him up." 

"What is he? A political refugee, or an 
escaped prisoner, do you think ? " asked May, 
as ' Grahame turned and looked long at the 
stranger's face. 

" Or is he one of the brigands who are said 
to be in the mountains out there ? " asked 
Erskine. 

A smile of quiet amusement passed over 
Grahame's face, and he answered Sumner by 
a nod. 

" That is why he did not go on to the 
village then," said Erskine. " He probably 
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would have found strength enough to crawl on 
there, if he dared show himself." 

" He may be afraid, but I tliink he has left 
his old calling," said Lewis. " It was in Sicily 
that I met him. He was a fine, dashing fellow 
then. I am sorry to see him look so seedy and 
out-at-elbows. Either trade must be very bad 
with him, or he has turned an honest fellow 
again." 

" Shall he lie there ?" asked Sumner, appeal- 
ing to May ; and she agreed it was the best 
thing to be done for him. But Lewis went into 
the house, and asked Cecco, the cook, to warm 
a dish of the soup and rice that no Italian 
larder is without, and charged himself with the 
care of his old acquaintance ; for Mr. Sumner 
and Margaret were summoned in great haste 
by Gertrude, and told the alarming news that 
she thought Robert was very ill. He was 
lying on the sofa, complaining of headache and 
fever. May saw Erskine looked really un- 
easy ; he went out and called in ^-iewis, and ' 
they compared notes, having both seen similar 
cases among their fellow-travellers in past 
years, and only disagreed in thinking it would 
do any good to send for the chirurgo. 
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But Mr. Evanshaw grew hourly worse, and 
his wife was greatly frightened. She s^nt for 
the surgeon, but Robert refused to allow him- 
self to be bled, or to take any of his remedies, 
for he had no faith in Italian doctors. For- 
tunately, Florence, who was not too frightened ' 
t6 listen to Grahame's suggestions, had suffi- 
cient influence over him and Gertrude to get 
Grahame's remedies adopted, and after a night 
of intense anxiety, they could all agree in the 
morning he was much better. 

" All thanks to Mr. Grahame. Thank God he 
came ! " said Florence. " Robert might have 
died but for him." 

" It was Erskine Sumner who thought of the 
ice," was Mrs. Evanshaw's ungrateful obser- 
vation. " Where is he gone V 

He had gone off to the village for his morn- 
ing swim and breakfast, but Grahame remained 
by Robert, and soothed Gertrude's fears as 
well as he could. He found time also to 
look after his Italian friend ; and telling Mrs. 
Evanshaw the man was too exhausted to go 
on his way at present, installed him in an 
empty room, and nursed him while helping 
Gertrude. 
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" Mr. Evanshaw is over the worst, and I 
think there is no danger now," he said, com- 
fortably to Florence, whom he found wandering 
up and down the house like an unlaid ghost. 
" Why don't you go and get some rest, as your 
cousin has." 

" Oh, I don't want it. I shall do," replied 
Florence ; thanking him in her heart for that 
little token of care for her. " I am not tired." 

" You look tired," said Lewis, noting' for the 
first time how pale and thin Florence had 
grown, but quite unconscious of having been 
the cause. "You, should try and take some 
rest, or you will not be able to help your sister 
much longer. Do not be so anxious : Mr. 
Evanshaw will be well in a day or two. If 
you put off your visit to Ponte Rotto for a 
week, he will be able to go with you." 

The expedition in question was to visit the 
Marchesa Lancia at her palazzo. Florence 
shook her head at this sanguine view of the 
case, but felt comforted nevertheless. Lewis 
relinquished his post of medical adviser to 
Sumner that evening, and took a good sound - 
sleep, awakening with the healthful cheerful 
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conviction that there was nothing at all the 
matter with Robert, and that he could be well 
again directly if he chose. He saw Mrs. 
Evanshaw after breakfast, and apologised for 
having brought his Italian prot6g6 into the 
house. 

" Oh, I am very glad you did," she answered. 
** It would have been cruel to have let him go 
when he was so ill. Pray go and tell him from 
me he can stay till he is quite strong again." 

" Many thanks to the signora," said the 
Italian, when he heard the message. " But I 
must go to-night ; my people will be anxious 
about me. Thank the signora for me." 

"Is your band a large one, Andrea ?" asked 
Lewis, lighting his cigar, and handing one to 
his old acquaintance. 

"Holy Mother! not as it once was, — not as 
it used to be in Sicily when you stayed with 
us. Only a few — a very few. Ah, times are 
changed !" 

" Indeed. It was a pleasant week I passed 
with you. Remember me to your wife." 

"Yes, I will with pleasure, Signor Luigi. 
She wears the earrings you sent her on all 
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feast-days ; and we often speak of our English 
friend." 

" And if I, or any of my friends here, choose 
to run up into those woods for a day's shooting, 
we may be sure we shall come down safely 
again, eh ?" 

" Signor, do you doubt it ? You or any 
friend of yours will be to me as my own 
brother," replied the Italian, earnestly. " Come 
and see." 

" Well, come and make a good meal before 
starting," said Lewis, conducting the brigand 
chief to the dining-room, where the cook 
brought them a large tureen full of ravioli. 
Lewis saw that the said cook refused to bestow 
a glance at the strange guest, who, however, 
seemed for his own part to be indifferent to 
whether he was seen or not. 

Erskine Sumner came in, observing it wanted 
half an hour of dinner-time. " Yes, but Andrea 
is going," said Lewis. 

Erskine drew a chair to the table likewise, 
" I want to ask him a question, if you will be 
niy interpreter," he said to Lewis. " I suppose 
he knows the neighbourhood well. Will you 
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ask him if he thinks there is any truth in the 
report that there are brigands' among the 
mountains beyond Torre de' Corvi. I have 
set my mind on a day's hunting there." 

" My friend wants to know, Andrea," said 
Lewis in Italian, " if he would run any 
danger of meeting brigands if he goes on the 
mountains." 

" He ? No ; by the most Holy Mother of 
God, not he," answered the Italian, with 
warmth ; and turning to Erskine, he continued 
as if he supposed he must understand him, 
" Signor, you have saved my life ; you would be 
to me as my own brother. I shall remember 
you even in my prayers." 

Erskine hardly knew a word of Italian, but 
he understood the general purport of this 
speech, and held out his hand for a cordial 
shake. But he said to Lewis, — 

" But make him understand I have no fear 
that he would do me a mischief, but I want to 
know if he has power to protect me from any 
other brigands,' if I go on the mountain." 

The quick eaf of the Italian caught the word 
brigands, and he said very earnestly, " Tell him 
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he is safe everywhere. He will be quite safe. 
You know me, Signor Luigi.** 

"I'll explain to him," Lewis answered. "He 
does not guess it is your band there." 

Cecco here entered with a couple of roast 
fowls, and a little dish of black cakes, which, he 
having explained to be compounded of the 
blood of said fowls, were immediately banished 
from the table, to the evident chagrin of Signor 
Andrea, and the great disgust of Cecco. 

" My idea is to go to Torre de' Corvi, which 
I hear is about eighteen miles off," said Erskine, 
"and go up the mountains there. I find the 
ladies are going to visit the Marchesa Lancia 
at Ponte Rotto to-morrow, and I shall like to 
try if I can get a shot at anything." 

Lewis translated this to Andrea, and inter-' 
preted to Sumner his assurances that he would 
meet with no let or obstacle on the mountain. 
The American and Italian shook hands again, 
as the most convenient way of expressing their 
good wishes; and then Erskine left the room to 
join thfe ladies, who were talking of their pro- 
posed visit to the marchesa. Giulietta Lancia 
had written to sa:y her carriage and horses 
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should come to take them to Ponte Rotto the 
next morning, as she had an opportunity of 
taking them to see a large old convent where 
there were pictures well worth a visit. The 
convent was inhabited by ladies of very high 
family, and only through such an introduction 
as the marchesa's could any English ladies 
have hoped to gain admittance. Florence and 
Margaret would willingly have .postponed the 
visit until Robert was in a more satisfactory 
state, but the rule of the convent was strict, 
and only on certain days could visitors be 
^ received ; and therefore they decided to accept 
Madame Lancia's offer, and go the next day. 
The marchesa proposed to send her own 
majordomo to escort them, and they would, 
after joining her on the road to the convent 
and paying the visit there, return to her house 
for the night. 

Mr. Sumner and the girls were chatting in 
the verandah when Lewis and Andrea went 
through the garden. The Englishman looked 
up at the verandah, and Andrea saw his face 

« 

grow dark with vexation, for Erskine was 
leaning over the back of May's chair, and 
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his hand almost touched hers, as he traced on 
a small map she held the route they were to 
follow to Ponte Rotto. Florence was listen- 
ing to him with the greatest attention ; but 
Lewis did not waste a look on her; he saw 
only May's heightened colour as she turned 
her face towards the garden to avoid the too 
earnest gaze of Erskine, and he read the smile 
on her lips to be a proof she was not annoyed 
by it 

" He has made good use of his time," Lewis 
said with a low muttered execration, and as 
he walked on, Andrea saw the frown grow 
darker; once more he stopped, and looked 
again. Andrea looked too, " Which of them?" 
he. probably thought, for the ladies seemed 
equally taken up with Sumner. That it was a 
woman who caused the frown on his friend's 
countenance, he had no more doubt than that 
Eastern philosopher who, hearing a man had 
missed his footing, and broken his neck by 
falling from the roof of the Sultan's palace, 
inquired simply, " Who is she ?" The Italians, 
as a nation, still cling to the old belief that love 
is lord of all ; so Andrea had no difficulty in 
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accounting for his friend's perturbation, and 
pitied him, for he thought it was a bad case, 
and walked on in silence, -cogitating over it. 
Lewis cursed his own folly in having allowed 
Erskine to get the start of him, and cursed 
Erskine too for taking advantage of his tem- 
porary absence to distance him in the race. 
There seemed a species of treachery in it ; and 
when he remembered the efforts Sumner had 
made to persuade him to renounce his hopes of 
Margaret, declaring he knew she was not free 
to accept him, he felt Erskine had been a 
traitor, and that it would be no more than a 
righteous retribution if he were disabled by a 
fall from his horse, or laid up by fever, while 
he himself recovered his lost ground with Miss 
Cressingham. 

Lewis had always deceived himself as to the 
power he had over Margaret, mistaking her 
ready acceptance of his friendship for the 
commencement of a warmer feeling ; and 
though he had discovered that Sumner was his 
rival, he had felt no apprehension when he 
heard that he had followed her to Santa Maria. 
Even now that he could not hide from himself 
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that she showed great partiality for Erskine, 
he still imagined that if Sumner were out of 
the way, he could make himself first with her. 

"If Sumner were only out of the way!" 
Lewis thought as he looked up at the moun- 
tains, covered thick .with overhanging woods, 
that it would be a happy thing for him if 
Erskine would lose himself in his hunting 
expedition, and stay there a week. If Andrea , 
could only meet him and induce him to visit 
his fastness, and linger among his people, 
hunting and idling his time, while Grahame 
saw Margaret every day, what might not 
happen ? 

" Is it there he is going to hunt ?" he asked, 
under his breath. 

Ai>drea had been studying his companion's 
face as they' walked, and ha'd pretty "well 
guessed the turn his thoughts had taken. 
He replied only by a nod, and kept silence ; 
but after another minute he remarked, "If the 
American would ask me to show him where 
the game was to be found, I could take him^ a 
long way off into those mountains, and let him 
have really good hunting if he liked it" 
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" Could you persuade him to stay a few days 
hunting with you ?" asked Lewis, eagerly. 

" Ma sty yes; if it would do you any pleasure, 
I could easily take him into the valley over 
there, and put him in the longer path for 
getting home. He would have to go round 
the mountain and through the valleys behind ; 
and there is good shooting there. He would 
not get home for a week." 

Lewis smiled, and Andrea saw he had 
proposed the right thing. But after a moment's 
silence, the Englishman asked uneasily, — 

" He would not be in any danger from other 
people besides yours. Would he ?" 

" Not if I take care of him," said the Italian, 
smiling with conscious pride. " He would be 
as safe as you were when you stayed a week in 
my hut ; and he would live well, as hunters live 
you know, and come back safe. Speak the 
word, Signor Luigi, we are old friends ; and I 
will meet him on the mountain, and offer to 
show him where the game lies. He will trust 
himself to me, and it will be a week before you 
see him again." 

It was difficult for Grahame to resist this 
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tempting bait He had been devoting his 
rival to the devil with such purpose, that a 
somewhat of satanic energy had come upon 
him also. He thought Erskine had tried to 
deceive him, and drive him away from Margaret 
by a false assertion that he knew she was not 
free to love; and he thought such treachery 
made similar treachery fair on his own part. 
He struggled a little against the devil; for, 
being an Englishman, he would rather have 
knocked his rival's teeth down his throat than 
have got him happily out of his way for a week 
by gentle but underhand means. At the same 
time he could not dispute with himself that the 
way was a feasible ori^e. He was sure Erskine 
would be safe if Andrea pledged himself for his 
safety ; he knew enough of the Italian to know, 
that having sworn to protect him, he would 
risk even his own life sooner than let any harm 
befall him, and the hunting expedition would 
be a time of pleasure and amusement to 
Sumner himself. Grahame's scruples were 
fast giving away. All is fair in love as in 
war, and Erskine had obtained an unfair start 
©f him. His British dislike of the under- 
hand scheme was fast going. 
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" Well, signor," said Andrea, stopping at the 
base of a little path that ran up the stfeep hill- 
side. " Here we part. What do you say ? 
Shall I try and keep the American with me ? 
He will have good sport, and never suspect 
why we take such care of him." 

Grahame still hesitated, held back by the 
fear that Sumner might sooner or later suspect 
the treachery of his mountain guides, and try 
to escape ; and as a consequence, get hurt He 
began to explain his fears. Andrea understood 
his doubts before he had half stated them. 

" Diavolo ! if he wishes to leave us he will 
be as free as air. We shall let him go wher- 
ever he will. I do not want to keep him a 
prisoner. He will be my guest as long as he 
chooses to stay, and not a moment longer." 

" That is iL I want him to be your guest, 
but I fear that if you try to keep him . against 
his will, he will resist" 

" Che diavolo ! he would indeed," replied 

Andrea, half-laughing. "Signor Luigi, you 

need have no fear of my trying to keep him 

• against his wish. I would never attempt it I 

could keep a girl or a boy, or an old man, a 
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prisoner on the mountain, and make them com- 
fortable ; but that American would want tying 
hand and foot, and I should not like to have 
any of my lads trying to lay hands upon him. 
No, signor, no, no ; I won't try to keep him 
against his will I could not do it without 
hurting him — and, corpo di Bacco ! I won't do 
that." 

" Then if he tries to escape from you, — ^and 
he will do so, if he suspects you are guiding 
him in the wrong way, — you must let him go." 

" By all the saints, I would not try to stop 
him. Only a bullet would do it, and I hold his 
life dear as my own brother's. I don't want to 
interfere with him, Signor Luigi. I have no 
cause; He, as well as you, saved my life two 
days since. I only wish to serve you, under- 
stand me. If it is to be of service to you, I 
will do my best to keep him in the hills as long 
as I can without offending him." 

" It would be fatal to you if he did get hurt," 
said Lewis, "for he* is an American, and has 
a friend now at Florence with the king, the 
Signor Colgate, governor of the prisons in 
America." 
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Lewis meant this high-coloured description 
of the Honourable Athanasius Colgate's 
position, and probable influence, to frighten 
Andrea; but he only laughed, and puffed off 
a cloud of smoke from his cigar. 

" I might think of that if I meant to keep 
him against his will ; but, signor, I intend to 
make him think me his best friend. I swear 
to you by the Holy Mother and by Saint 
Andrea of Torre de' Corvi, he will enjoy 
himself. Did it ever occur to you, signor, to 
think yourself a prisoner while you were with 
me in Sicily ? " 

"la prisoner ?'* said Lewis, amazed. " You 
do not mean that I was ?" 

" Something very like it, signor. You were 
persuaded to stop while the carabineers were in 
the neighbourhood, as they would have asked 
you of our whereabouts. When they were 
gone, we sped you on your road ; but I do not 
think you found your captivity painful." 

" That is enough ; I trust you," said Lewis, 
his heart considerably lightened, and beginning 
to see the whole affair in the light of a good 
joke. 

VOL. III. . I 
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Andrea only stopped to reiterate his as- 
surances that Sumner would find his week in 
the mountains a pleasant one, and added a 
parting injunction to Grahame to be careful 
to use the time profitably with the lady; and 
then squeezing his hand in token of friendship, 
set off on his way to the hills, while the Eng- 
lishman walked home, striving to exult in his 
scheme, and silence the sentiment rather akin to 
remorse that already began to worry him. ' He 
did not go to the villa, but ordered his horse, 
and rode to a neighbouring village, and dined 
and slept there, feeling a natural reluctance to 
see Erskine again before he set out on the 
expedition that was to detain him so long from 
Margaret His scruples in no wise arose from 
fear of any mischief happening to his old 
companion; he felt Andrea was sincere, and 
moreover he knew he was too cautious to risk 
bringing trpuble on himself by any h^rsh treat- 
ment of Erskine. But the treachery of the, 
scheme weighed on his conscience, and made 
him wish he had never crossed. the prairies 
with him. If his rival had been a stranger, 
it would have caused him no distress to have 
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provided him with a week's detention and 
amusement in the mountains. It was in fact, 
but a fair requital ,for his falsehood to him 
about Margaret But they had been fellow- 
travellers on a dangerous path among the 
Cheyennes ; and when he remembered how 
they had taken counsel together, and planned 
resistance, and sworn at least to revenge the 
other's death, the will was strong on him ~ to 
frustrate his own purpose, and go to Santa 
Maria and join Sumner on his expedition, and 
so set at nought his own directions to Andrea. 
But his reason told him it was now too late 
for this, as Sumner would certainly have left 
Santa Maria before daybreak, many hours be-^ 
fore he could possibly get there ; and he had 
to resign himself to the conviction that it was 
but a justifiable manoeuvre on his part, and 
that a week's hunting could do Sumner no 
possible harm. 

Lewis did not return to Santa Maria in the 
morning, as he remembered the ladies would 
be gone tq Ponte'Rotto ; he lounged about all 
day, very ill satisfied with himself, and almost 
wishing he could hear that Erskine had 
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changed his mind, and stayed with Mr. 
Evanshaw. Late in the afternoon, he saw 
the cook of the inn at Santa Mkria drive a 
tumble-down cart into the village, and proceed 
to bargain for a dozen fowls, and he went and 
inquired from him if the American had gone 
up the mountains or not 

The answer he received was such as to 
make him order a horse, arid gallop to Santa 
Maria without drawing bridle. Retribution for 
his perfidy to Sumner had come upon him, 
and in a terrible form. 

The news was simply that May and Florence 
had accompanied Erskine to Torre de' Corvi 
that morning. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE HILLS. 

It had happened this wise. The Marches'a 
Lancia, instead of sending her carriage to 
take the ladies to Ponte Rotto, despatched a 
messenger to say the nuns had fixed a later 
day for the visit to the convent, adding that 
she herself would come on the morrow, and 
bring her physician with her to see Mr. 
Evanshaw. On hearing this, Mr, Sumner had 
said he should postpone his ride to Torre de' 
Cofvi ; but a proposal was made, and no one 
exactly knew by whom, that, as the little 
town was famous for the ruins of a Greek 
temple, and for the beauty of its surroundings, 
he should order a carriage, and that M^garet 
and Florence should go there under his escort, 
taking up their quarters at the inn for the day, 
while he went up the mountain with his gun. 
They would return home in the cool of the 
evening. There might be no other opportunity 
of seeing Torre de' Corvi, which was well worth 
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seeing. Mr. Evanshaw made some difficulty 
about the extreme heat^ but as he was now 
grumbling at everything, his objection pro- 
duced no effect ; and Gertrude's doubt if they 
would be comfortable at the inn for the day, 
was met by an assurance from Cecco, the cook, 
that it was kept by his cousin, and that the 
ladies would be in paradise there. It was 
therefore agreed that they should go, and 
Cecco volunteered to accompany them, and cook 
their dinner, because as he admitted, his cousirv 
was not used to cook for English milords. 

• One doubt occurred for a few moments to 
Erskine, and that was whether any of Andrea^s 
band might be in the mountains ; and although 
he was confident that Andrea's good will 
would protect him anywhere among the hills, 
he was very rllogically determined not to let 
May or Florence go even to the town of Torre 
de' Corvi, \i he could learn that a single brigand 
had been heard of in the neighbouring hills iov 
six months past He went to the landlord of 
the inn, and asked him what was the report of 
the police on that question. The answer was 
highly satisfactory : tiie landlord assured him 
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there had been no brigands within thirty miles 
of Torre de' Corvi for the last year, none in 
fact, since the last intendente of police had 
been appointed. The ladies might venture 
there by themselves if they liked, and there 
would be no risk for the richest milord that 
ever travelled from Naples, if he chose to go 
up the mountains with his pockets full of gold. 
Even the lover's nervous apprehensions were 
quieted by this assurance, and the journey was 
resolved on. The carriage was ordered to be 
at the door by five in the morning, and, 
punctual to the hour, they set off. The cook 
was on the box by the coachman, guarding a 
great hamper of provisions and wine for the 
travellers, whom he addressed from time to 
time in tones of patronising benevolence, telling 
them what points of scenery to admire, as if 
they were children confided to his care. The 
horses went well in the cool air; and long 
before eight o*clock, they entered the little 
town of Torre de' Corvi. 

It was a straggling village, with a very dirty 
population; and the inn was so squalid, that 
Cecco, with all respect for his cousin, advised 
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the ladies to choose the garden for thieir break- 
fast parlour, and they very readily agreed to do 
so ; and he busied himself in preparing their 
meal, at the same time packing a small wallet 
of provisions for Sumner. But Erskine now 
suddenly announced that he had changed his 
mind, and intended to spend the day with the 
ladies, visiting the ruins, and sauntering under 
the trees. It was in vain Margaret and Flo- 
rence urged him to keep his resolution, and go 
for a day's shooting. . He was too tired, he said, 
and the day 'promised to be too hot for a long 
expedition ; and finally he put his gun away in a 
corner, and declared he would not go, and de- 
manded their permission to stay with them. 
This was, of course, grsiciously accorded, and 
they sat down in a trellised arbour to breakfast 
on the steaming coffee and piles of fancy breads 
Cecco brought them. 

They then engaged a guide to show them 
the ruins and the church, and returned to the 
village before the heat grew oppressive; and 
then came the question how to employ the hot 
hours of the day, as they could not return until 
the horses were rested. There was nothing tp 
do but to find some shady place in which to 
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talk or read until dinner-time; and Florence 
suggested that they should go to the wood that 
covered the base of the hill, and stay there 
until Cecco came to tell them their dinner was 
ready. Erskine set off with Florence, walking 
slowly towards the .trees, while May stopped 
to tell Cecco of this last part of the arrange- 
ment 

" You will hot go far, then, signorina ; or you 
will remember to be back at the third hour after 
noon, or the dinner will be spoiled." 

May went her way, and Cecco resumed his 
conversation with a pretty young woman who 
stood watching him make pastry. 

"It is she whom he loves: not the shorter 
one." 

« He is an Englishman, is he not ?" 

" No ; he is is an Americano. And the si- 
gnorina's cousin wanted to marry her, and the 
little signorina, his sister, is quite angry with 
her because she likes this one ; but the lady, 
my present nxistress, likes him." 

" He is a handsome man ; he looks like an 
Englishman," the young woman observed, ap- 
provingly. "Why do we never see English 
here now ?" 
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" Because your friends in the hills have 
frightened them, I suppose/' said Cecco, laugh- 
ing. " Some folks are so absurd as to say that 
a fellow named Andrea Sarti lives up in the 
wood yonder." 

The whole party assembled in the kitchen, — 
the landlord, his wife, the young contadina, and 
the coachman from the inn at Santa Maria, all 
laughed simultaneously, and mine host said, — 

" Then these are friends of his ?" 

Cecco nodded assent. 

" I tell you they are to go where they like, 
and come to no harm. A certain person said 
so. Otherwise I would not have brought them 
here, for I promised my lady mistress, the mar- 
chesa, to look after her guests as though they 
were my children/ But the American is to go 
where he likes, even up there beyond the valley 
if he chooses. He went last night to ask 
Master Bruno, of the Albergo Reale in Santa 
Maria, if there were any robbers in the moun- 
tains, but I had told Master Bruno he might 
safely say no ; for the American is never to see 
any." 

There was an air of supreme intelligence in 
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the worthy cook's face, and his audience felt it 
was a settled thing that Andrea had taken all 
the party under his protection, and that they 
might ramble any distance in the woods in per- 
fect safety. A theory of exemption of this kind 
is by no means unusual in a country where bri- 
gandage is often the consequence of political 
outlawry, and when the friendship of some par- 
ticular family may be a passport to the goodwill 
of their representative in the mountains. The 
Italian vetturino used to recommend himself to 
travellers by the cool announcement, "If you 
travel with me you will not be robbed.'* And 
although doubtless this was often but an empty 
boast or a deliberate falsehood, yet the admis- 
sion of such a theory of favouritism showed 
that the people believed only certain indivi- 
duals, and those specially obnoxious to the bri- 
gands, or favoured by the government, were in 
danger. Cecco knew that Andrea's band were 
in the mountains, and might, if they chose, way- 
lay the whole party at any moment, or stop the 
carriage on its way home that evening ; but he 
had heard Andrea swear that no harm should 
happen to Sumner, and he was perfectly easy 
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on his account He would not have offered to 
accompany his patrons to Torre de' Corvi had 
he thought otherwise. 

In the meantime the travellers reached the 
wood, and, finding it easy to continue their 
walk under its cool shade, slowly mounted the 
hillside. The path wound gently among the 
trees, and the turf was soft to their tread ; snd 
they went on quietly, talking of various and 
most trivial subjects. 

Whatever virtue there may be in the number 
three, mythologically or poetically considered, it 
is eminently an awkward number for agreeable 
conversation. Florence tried to accommodate 
herself to the strange .caprices of her com- 
panions, who were afflicted with alternate fits 
of silence and unreasonable cheerfulness, but 
she could not succeed in making the conversa- 
tion general or smooth. They were both whim- 
sical or indifferent ; and, at last, she perceived, 
that she was^ as the marchesa would have 
called her, the ierso incomodo^ or disagreeable 
third, in the party. As soon as,she discovered 
this, she said she was tired, and Sumner imme- 
diately found a seat for her on the mossy roots 
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of an old tree, and proposed she should wait 
and rest while he and Margaret went a little 
farther. Florence made no objection, and saw 
them go winding * their way among the chestnut 
trees; and then she turned away, and gazed 
down into the valley below, feeling very tired, 
and thinking how grieved her mother would be 
if she could now have seen Margaret walking 
by Mr. Summer's side up the hill. 

They walked on without speaking. May 
knew perfectly well that Erskine had been 
waiting for an opportunity to find her alone; 
that he had given up his hunting expedition 
for the sake of these few minutes' conversation ; 
and she would not have denied him those few 
moments if she could ; and yet she felt half in- 
clined to go back and stay with Florence, and 
force him to be silent for another day or two, 
till she should understand her own mind. She 
stopped, and looked -back to where she had left 
her cousin, and something in her hesitating step 
must have struck Florence as an invitation to 
follow, for she rose and began slowly mounting 
the path. ' But before Florence had come near, 
Erskine spoke, his voice thick with agitation. 
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V 

and his words followed each other fast, as if he 
felt there was no time to be lost 

" Margaret, I have loved you ever since I saw 
you. Now you tell me you are free, I can be 
silent no longer. I shall startle you, perhaps 
anger ^" 

What more he said, May never could recol- 
lect, she was so thoroughly astonished at the 
desperate manner in which he began his speech. 
She had certainly been prepared to hear him 
declare his affection there and then, but the ex- 
traordinary bluntness of the man fairly took 
away her breath, and, what was worse, her 
power to collect her ideas sufficient to answer 
him. She only knew that he had taken her 
hand, and was holding it in his while he spoke, 
and that if she did not draw it away now and 
at once, he would take it for granted she 
admitted his suit ; and yet she had not drawn 
her hand away, when she saw Florence almost 
close to them, stopping, and hesitating whether 
to come on. 

May said something, she did not know what, 
but it was sufficient to make Erskine raise the 
hand he held to his lip^. Florence turned 
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round to. look at the gnarled branches below 
the path; and Erskine had an opportunity to 
say more, but it was only some incoherei^t de- 
claration of his having loved her ever since he 
came to England, and Margaret might with 
reason have complained that his passion was 
most uneloquent, but that she did not need 
words to tell her the depth of his feelings. His 
eloquence, bad as it was however, was confined 
to the space of one minute, for a scream from 
Florence startled them both, and turning round 
they saw her hurrying towards them, and per- 
ceived three men standing across the path, with 
pistols in their belts, and carrying long and 
threatening-looking guns. They stood among 
the trees below where the travellers had 
stopped, and at thq first glance Margaret saw 
that if they were not actual brigands, they were 
men to whom lawless actions were not strange 
or unknown. Seized with a terror that there 
would be collision between them and Erskine, 
her first thought was for his safety. Her first 
words were to implore him to be peaceable ; but 
her fears were unnecessary, he was too familiar 
with scenes of danger not to have learned the 
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value of caution. He was looking at the 
strangers anxiously enough, but he Had suf- 
fered no movement to escape him to show he 
was alarmed. In fact the men were not mak- 
ing any hostile demonstration. They carried 
their guns over their shoulders ; and one of 
them, the tallest of the three, made a feint of 
lifting his hat as Sumner stepped a little for- 
ward, so as to be in front of May and by the 
side of Florence. Erskine returned the salu- 
tation, and asked, in the. few words of Italian 
he could muster, if they wanted anything. 

The men looked at each other as if in doubt 
whether to reply, and then the one who had 
bowed, spoke, — 

"You have lost your way, signor, and you 
will not be able to find it unless we show it you. 
We know the path, and if you will come with 
us, we will guide you right." 

Sumner's knowledge 6f Italian was too 
limited to let him comprehend this speech; 
but May translated its purport to him, Er- 
skine looked down the hill, and saw to his 
dismay they were out of sight of the town, 
and no signal of distress would be seen : 
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but the invitation looked most unpromising, 
and he felt tempted to pull out his revolver, 
but prudence got the better of this rash impulse. 

"Ask him if he knows Andrea," he said 
to May. "Tell him we know him, and he 
is our friend." 

May asked the question. She saw their 
dark eyes answer assent, but they refused to 
reply; and the spokesman of the party, after 
a moment's silence, said, — 

"With your permission, signora, you must 
all come with us. We mean you no harm. 
Tell the gentleman you are all' in great danger 
if you stop here. There are men shooting 
all about in these trees, and you may get killed 
by their bullets if you stand here. We will 
take you to a safe place." 

May listened in breathless astonishment; 
the Italian, mistaking her silence for difficulty 
in comprehending the language, repeated his 
speech nearly word for word, and she turned 
and explained it to Erskine. He glanced 
fearfully round at the trees and bushes near, as 
if in search of hidden guns pointing at them, 
and then replied, — 
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"It is of no iise refusing; we must go 
with them. Keep close by me wherever ,we 

"But you had a promise from diat man, 
from Andrea, that you would be safe, and 
these men, I think, know his name,'* May 
said, trying to feel courageous. And address- 
ing the Italians, she asked, "Will you take 
us to Andrea? He is our friend." 

She saw that one of them gave a nod, 
though rfie others refused tq betray any re- 
cognition of the name, except by their looks ; 
but the older man, who was the one who 
had hitherto spoken, answered her, and with 
a tone of civility, as he said — 

" You need not have any fear of us, signora ; 
we are all honest fellows, and we will take 
great care of you. Only you must tell the 
gentleman we must go from here at once, and 
we will show you the way to a good dinner 
and a flask of wine." 

"We must submit," said May, in English, 
and Florence echoed her sentiment Sumner 
was not long in coming to the same conclusion. 
The first sign of resistance would, he saw. 
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be the signal for a massacre of them all, if 
there were men with guns pointed at them 
lurking among the bushes; and if there 
were no other enemies than the three 
before him, he felt it was doubtful if his 
tried and trusty revolver could dispose of 
them all before one of his helpless compan- 
ions was hurt, or he himself put hors de 
combat, in which case May and Florence would 
be left without any protection; so, though if 
he had been alone he would have been sorely 
tempted to have tried the experiment of a 
sudden onslaught on his ' captors, he now ac- 
quiesced in the order to march, and giving 
Margaret his arm, followed the leader of the 
party. He felt a little reassured when he 
saw that their strange guides were not leading 
them higher up the mountain, but along its 
side, as if in search of a path to descend by ; 
and he thought he saw in the readiness with 
which they slackened their pace to accommo- 
date the ladies, an evidence that they wished 
to act courteously to them. As he remembered 
Andrea's earnest declaration, that he or any 
of Grahame's friends would be safe from 
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molestation wherever they went on these 
mountains, he began to hope the adventure 
might have a speedy and safe conclusibn, 
and that possibly some explanation would 
appear for their unpleasant detention. It was 
probable, he thought, that they had ventured 
too near the secret rendezvous of the band, 
and were being led away from forbidden 
ground ; or they might be objected to, as 
witnesses of some intended outrage on other 
travellers who had not received Andrea's safe 
conduct. He felt very hopeful that their 
captors did not entertain any very sinister 
feelings towards them. They were chatting and 
laughing among themselves, and occasionally, 
as the path grew rougher, the tall man in 
front stopped to offer his hand to Florence, 
and always with a civil address. Erskine saw 
the two girls were growing less frightened. 
They were both listening to the conversation 
of the men, and evidently heard nothing to 
make them dread immediate danger. 

It was not much, however, that May could 
learn by listening, for the men talked a patois 
among themselves ; and though sometimes they 
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exchanged it for a purer Italian, their pro- 
vincial accent made it difficult for her to 
understand. The tall man, who seemed to 
be the leader, and had been spokesman for 
the rest, was evidently a native of Rome, 
and spoke with the clear distinct utterance 
peculiar to the Romans ; it was easy to com- 
prehend what he said, and she tried to learn 
from him if Andrea was near; but he would 
give no answer on that point, replying to all 
her questions by the assurance that he would 
soon get them into a shady place, and that 
they should have wine and something to eat ; 
and Margaret gave up the attempt to get 
'information from him. She had relinquished 
Erskine's arm in favour of Florence, who was 
tired ; and walked on, a few paces before them, 
thinking quite as much of the sudden change 
in her relation to Sumner, as of the anxie- 
ties of their present adventure. This last 
might have a very speedy and satisfactory 
conclusion; but whether satisfactory or not, 
there could be but one conclusion now with 
regard to herself and Erskine. She had 
accepted him as the future controller of her 
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life, and she felt frightened at having done 
so with so little thought, almost without 
reflection. It would be in the most complete 
opposition to the wishes of all- her relatives 
except Gertrude and Robert. That they 
would say she had done well, was at this 
moment the most comfortable thought she 
could entertain; that she had, perhaps, se- 
cured her own happiness, was a considera- 
tion that hardly brought her any comfort; that 
she had made Erskine happy was more im- 
portant, but she could not say she had agreed 
to do so advisedly, she felt as if it had been 
a necessity that she' should accept him, and 
that she had yielded to fate as one who could 
not struggle uselessly against it. She wilfully 
indulged this conviction, as a kind of salve 
to her conscience, which whispered uneasily 
she had encouraged Erskine's hopes without 
having asked herself if she ought to have 
done so ; and as this belief that she had suc- 
cumbed only to the inevitable quieted her 
agitated mind, a strong sense of great joy 
came, and drove her misgivings away for the 
time. She was wondering far more- why 
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Sumner should have loved her, than noticing 
Adhere their guides were leading them, or 
calculating what were the chances of their 
reaching Santa Maria that night 

They had walked for nearly three quarters 
of an hour without perceptibly ascending the 
slope, when they came to a narrow glen, the 
bed of a watercourse, that ran back into the 
mountain, and here they saw another man, 
also armed with a long gun, who seemed 
standing as sentinel there. He showed no 
surprise as the tall Romagnole came up, but 
he looked amazed as he saw Margaret and 
Florence, and May heard him say in wonder,-^ — 



" By all the Saints, why ladies ?" She saw 
also that the other men shrugged their shoul- 
ders as if they themselves did not know how 
to explain the fact of their having women as 
prisoners ; but they spoke their answer to him 
as they passed by, in their patois, and she could 
make nothing of it. However, she inferred 
that they had riot expected to find her and 
Florence accompanying Sumner in his walk; 
and this thought suggested, as a corollary, that 
the men had heard of his intended expedition 
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from Andrea, and had come to look for him. 
Unless, therefore, Andrea were guilty of the 
most atrocious treachery (and she could not 
believe this possible when she called to mind 
his generous conduct to Lewis in Sicily), their 
detention must be meant for a friendly, or at 
least a harmless, act. She fell back to Florrie's 
side, and told her and Sumner her hopes ; and 
was glad to find Erskine shared them with 
her. 

" It will probably all end in nothing," he 
said, " but a few hours' detention, and a visit 
to Andrea's hut. It was plain that sentinel 
did not expect to see you two. And if Andrea 
expected only me to come, he means it pro- 
bably as a kind of joke, — ^an invitation to 
dinner, given in a new way; I should not 
wonder if it is so." 

** It is a rough kind of joking," said Florence. 

"Yes; but I have seen as rough in America, 
— quite; and I think Andrea would not intend 
to hurt me after what he said." 

" Well, if it is a joke, we must take it as 
such," said May. "Only I hope they won't 
separate us from you." 
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Erskine's look said more than his words, 
though they were decisive enough. 

" They won't do that while I am alive and 
have a barrel left loaded. No— on that point 
we must be agreed. If they try to make you 
leave me, we must dare the worst. Miss 
Halton, do you hear ? No persuasions must 
make you leave Margaret and me." 

Margaret and me ! The words brought the 
colour to Mays cheek. He evidently con- 
sidered it impossible she should be taken 
from him while he was alive. He seemed 
to think it unnecessary to tell her she was 
not to leave him, although he strove to im- 
press the same caution upon Florence by 
many reiterated injunctions. Florence, weary 
and faint with the heat, hardly gave him 
an answer. May began to feel uneasy 
about her, and was greatly rejoiced, when, 
on reaching a second glen, or rather ravine, 
turning still deeper into the hills, they saw a 
little hut, near which several men were lying 
stretched on the grass, and the Romagnole 
said, — 

"There you can rest." 
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Sumner was anxious to see if these men 
were as surprised at the appearance of the 
ladies as the sentinel had been, and was glad 
to perceive such was the case. They talked, 
gesticulated, and swore, till the new-comers 
grew impatient. 

"Well, can the ladies go and rest in the 
house ?" were the first words May could un- 
derstand, and they were answered by the door 
of the hut being thrown open, and the travellers 
being invited to enter. 

Florence, quite exhausted, sank down on 
the low bench by the wall, while her com- 
panions looked round at their prison, of which 
the door closed on theml 

"This then,*' said May, "is a robber's hut. 
The aff^r ' becomes serious,' as the marchesa 
would say." 

" I trust it is not," Sumner replied, gaily. 
" I don't think my guardian angel has brought 
me through so many and far worse dangers, to 
let me come to an ignominious end among 
these pitiful Italian banditti." 

The door opened to admit the Romagnole, 
who brought them a flask of wine and a tin 
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mug, and told them he was going to cook 
the dinner, which would be ready in an hour. 
He then begged the ladies to rest within the 
hut, and took good care they should comply 
with his request by closing and fastening the 
door on his eitit 

After they had taken the wine, May per- 
suaded Florence to tiy and sleep, and made 
her an extempore sofa upon three sacks of 
pumpkin seeds that lay in one comer, while 
E'rskine opened a back door and entered a 
second room. It was very dirty, like the first, 
and had mattresses laid on the floor. He 
looked round in the hope of finding some 
weapon that might be an auxiliary to his re- 
volver in a hand-to-hand conflict. He found 
a flask of powder, but nothing further towards 
replenishing his military store; and, after tak- 
ing *an inventory of all' in the room, he sat 
down on a low table by the little window to 
think, and to rest if possible. A profound 
silence reigned inside and outside the hut ; 
the men were mostly asleep, and the quiet was 
so perfect that the conversation of the two 
who were engaged cooking the meat at a stick 
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fire could be distinctly heard. The least move- 
ment in the hut, or the rustle of the wind would 
have overpowered their voices; but the air was 
still with the stifling stillness of summer noon. 
Erskine's nerves were in that peculiarly irri- 
tated state in which all sounds are heard with 
unusual distinctness, and he heard every word, 
and could feel certain they were talking in 
Italian, and not in their patois, and that May 
would understand them. He went to the door 
of communication and knocked softly, and May 
opened it cautiously, for Florence was asleep^ 
and he beckoned to her to, follow him to the 
little window. 

" Hush!" he whispered ; " do not speak, but 
listen and hear what they say." 

May listened, hoping to catch a word that 
could afford a clue to the intentions of their 
captors; but though she could hear and 
understand all the Roman said, his conver- 
sation was entirely about his cooking, and a 
bargain he had made in chickens, and she 
would have ceased to listen if Erskine would 
have allowed her. But he would not suffer 
her to say a word to him, but made her give 
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all her attention to conversation outside; and at 
last she heard the Romagnole say, as a paren- 
thesis between his remarks on the roast meat 
and the wine and chickens, — 

" I don't know what to do with the women. 
And Giacomo told me to bring the American 
up to the hut by the chapel if I could do so 
without frightening him. He said he would be 
hunting on the hills, but he said not a word of 
the women. I don't know what to do. I don't 
want to take them up that long march, poor 
things." 

The other man made some suggestion, pro- 
bably to the effect that they should be released, 
for the Romagnole answered, — 

" No, no ; they would spread the alarm, and 
bring the soldier's on us ; they must go with us. 
I shall let them wait till it is evening and cool, 
and then take them up the hill; they seem 
able to walk very well. Giacomo will give 
them a good supper, and make them comfort- 
able till Andrea comes." 

Erskine drew a long breath of intense re- 
lief as May translated this to him. It was, as 
he had surmised, or rather hoped, an amiable 
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attention on Andrea's part towards himself; 
intended, perhaps, to show him the mountain 
scenery and robber life, and then, perhaps, put 
him at the expense of a few bottles of wine for 
a carouse with the band in return for the hospi- 
tality Andrea had received at Santa Maria. 
It was an entire accident that the ladies had 
been arrested in his company, and it was pretty 
evident neither they nor he were to be incon- 
venienced more than necessary. 

Margaret had ceased to listen for the conver- 
sation outside the hut. Her thoughts were far 
away; she was so unconscious of Erskine's 
presence, that she allowed him to stand watch- 
ing her face in a way that would have annoyed 
or amused her had. she known it; but she was 
thinking of him nevertheless. And she was 
thinking of home, which seemed suddenly to 
have grown dearer to her as she remembered 
he might ask her to leave Rawlstone and Eng- 
land for him. Would he ask that ? She felt 
it would be a cruel struggle for her to go ; 
and, as she thought this, her face grew so sad, 
that he could not fail to make some guess at 
her thoughts. 
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" Margaret/' he said, in a low tone, " are 
you afraid ; are you repenting ?'* 

May hesitated an instant, and answered 
" No." 

" But you doubt if you would consult your 
own happiness by becoming my wife,'' Erskine 
said quickly. 

"Yes," May replied, fairly startled by this 
abrupt manner of stating the case. He was 
silent, and turned away ; and she could not bear 
this apparent renunciation of her. With her 
usual inconsistency, she now wanted to bring 
him back. 

" I think I could like you — ^perhaps," she 
began rather apologetically ; and, as he 
turned, she was obliged to go on. " I could 
like you, but the opposition I should meet 
with at home weighs with me. They would 
all regret so very much ^" 

But Erskine had taken her hand, and clasped 
it tightly. 

" lif I thought you really loved me as I 
love you," he began, and his voice was so 
husky with passion and excitement that May 
was breathless as she listened; but a loud 
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knock at the outer door interrupted him, and 
one of the men entered the outer room, and 
spoke to Florence, and then came in to find 
them. 

The Romagnole, for it was hie, asked if he 
should bring their dinner into the hut, or serve 
it to them in the open air under a tree. May, 
whose cheeks were burning hot, gladly chose 
the open air, and they went out and placed 
themselves on the grass a few yards from the 
group of Italians, who were laughing and chat- 
ting in high good humour. The Romagnole, 
who told them his name was Beppo, served 
them with much politeness; the kid was well 
roasted and the wine rather good, or the tra- 
vellers were too hungry to be very discrimi- 
nating. While Beppo waited on them, Erskine, 
using Florence as his interpreter, began to 
make an offer of reward if they were released ; 
but the brigand cut the matter short, saying, — 

" Signorina, it is of no use. Make him 
understand that we cannot do it It is as 
much as our lives are worth, to disobey our 
orders." 

" What are your orders, then," asked May. 
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"To keep you all^ signorina, till we know 
more/' replied Beppo shortly. 

"But," said Erskine^ when Florence had 
made this reply intelligible to him ; " tell him 
he has no orders to keep you or your cousin* 
It is only I who am to be detained." And 
as Florence hesitated to translate this message, 
Sumner appealed to Beppo himself^ and tried 
with his own small stock of Italian to present 
this view of the case to hinu The man looked 
perplexed and doubtful, but May interposed. 

" What is the use of saying that ? We 
would not go without you. We are much 
safer here with you than we should be under 
the care of those ruffians if they offered to 
take us home." 

And Erskine reluctantly admitted the truth 
of her assertion, and gave up the attempt to 
induce Bep^o to release them.. 

The men having finished their dinner, ex- 
tinguished the fire, and went in and out of 
the hut making preparations for a march, and 
packing up the remains of the meal. Florence 
and May sat still under the low tree that af- 
forded them ^adfe, determined not to fatigue 
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themselves before they were called on to com- 
mence their journey ; and Mr. Sumner, lay on 
the grass, to all appearance asleep, until about 
two hours before sunset, when Beppo politely 
requested that they would rise and follow 
him ; and they began the ascent of the 
mountain, the men, all but Beppo, walking 
behind the prisoners. 

It was a long and steep walk, but the bri- 
gands seemed indifferent about time, and let 
the ladies proceed as slowly as they liked. 
On coming to a shallow mountain torrent they 
even proposed to carry them across, but the 
excessive dirtiness of their clothes made both 
the ladies shrink back from the offer, and 
Florence, without deigning to thank them 
tripped lightly across the shallow water. Ers- 
kine did not give Margaret an opportunity of 
doing so ; but, taking her up in his arms, 
carried her over without a word. Such rough 
gallantry needed. May thought, one word of 
apology, and, as he forgot to offer it, she 
also forgot to thank him for his services. 

But a few minutes later she repented her 
ingratitude, remembering that the backwoods 
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were no school of propriety, and that, loving 
her as he did, and knowing that she once 
had been wild and impetuous enough to love 
and link her fate to Jesse, he might be ex- 
cused for treating her with less ceremony 
than their present very doubtful relation ne- 
cessitated. And was their relation doubtful ? 
Had she not really, by implication, if not by 
words, pledged herself to love him ? She 
fancied she had, and while saying to herself 
she had been hasty, she felt marvellously at 
peace with her own conscience, and recog- 
nised with something very like satisfaction, 
that it was now too late to retract or to 
doubt. She appeared to Florence, as she 
walked on in perfect silence, very anxious and 
uneasy about their present danger ; but, in 
reality, she frequently forgot where they were 
going for several minutes together, and when 
the perplexity of their position came suddenly 
upon her, she turned to look at Sumner, and 
learn from his countenance how much cause 
for alarm really existed. 

Florence sat down to rest several times 
as the ascent grew steeper, and Beppo seemed 
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quite willing that she should do so. In fact, 
Sumner thought he was lingering for some 
one who was behind, and was doubtful whether 
to go on, or order a general halt. 

They went on nevertheless. 

The sun set and the twilight became dark- 
ness under the thick foliage of the woods they 
now entered, and it was difficult to distinguish 
the ground at their feet; but fortunately the 
path was smooth, and covered with the de- 
cayed leaves of a previous season, and it was ' 
but seldom that May's foot tripped ; and she 
walked on safely, while Sumner aided Florence, 
whose steps were less well assured. 

Margaret began to feel a certain degree of 
confidence in the Romagnole, who, she 
thought, bore them no ill-will, and who 
several times told her in a low voice, as he 
kept by her side, ready to help her at any 
difficulty of the ascent, that the walk would 
soon be over, and that they would have a 
supper that should be better than their din- 
ner when they reached the chapel. May tried 
to take comfort from these kindly-meant efforts 
to encourage her ; but it was a greater comfort 
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to know that Erskine was close behind, and 
to hear his step quicken, despite Florrie's fa- 
tigue^ every time that Beppo drew near to her 
to whisper his observations into her ear. At 
last, after walking for an hour in the darkness 
of night, they came suddenly upon an open 
space where the starlight shone down upon 
a long level piece of grass, beyond which, 
the mountain rose almost precipitously. Here 
they came to a halt beside twp large huts, out 
of which came two or three more brigands ; 
and a confusion of tongues ensued, in which 
May strained her ears to catch Andrea's name, 
and soon came to the conclusion that he was 
hourly expected, and that some one else, called 
Giacomo, who she fancied was second in com- 
mand, had sent Beppo th^t morning in search 
of Erskine. Giacomo was now aLsleep in the 
hut, but some one went in to wake him, and 
tell him of the arrival of the new comers; 
Beppo meantime unpacking the provisions, 
and asking where he could find wine for 
the travellers, and wondering why the captain 
was not there to receive them. 

After some delay, Giacomo came out of the 
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hut, and when he saw the ladies, invoked 
the aid of half a dozen saints and heathen 
gods. "What devil had possessed Beppo to 
bring them ? Was it not the American by 
himself they had been sent for, and no other ?" 

To which Beppo and his companions made 
answer in indignant self-justification, saying 
that Giacomo had told them they would find 
the American hunting among the hills, and 
willing to accept their offer to guide him ; 
but that they had not found him where they 
looked for him, and had, in their zeal to obey 
Giacomo, ventured down to the neighbourhood 
of Torre de' Corvi, and then found him in the 
company of the two ladies, and not knowing 
what to do, had been forced to bring them 
also. The fault was Giacomo's, or it was the 
will of Providence; but they were not to blame. 
To which Giacomo, who was more than half 
drunk, replied with angry oaths, and an inti- 
mation that the captain would curse them 
as thoroughly as he did, and returned mut- 
tering to his hut. * 

" But where are the ladies to sleep ?" Beppo 
remonstrated. 
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" Under the starlight. It is a good enough 
roof," Giacomo replied. " Only see that the 
man does not escape." And with another 
foul oath Giacomo reeled, into his hut, to 
Erskine's great relief, for he was intoxicated 
enough to be thoroughly savage. 

It took May and Florence but a minute 
to compare notes upon what they had heard 
and understood, and tp tell it to Sumner. 

"You were to have been far out upon the 
hills, and to have been brought here to meet 
Andrea, and they seem to expect him to come 
directly," May said ; and Florrie added her 
conviction that Andrea's intentions were paci- 
fic towards him. 

Erskine devoutly hoped they were so, for 
the sake of those he had so unwittingly 
led into danger. The sight of Giacomo 
and the intelligence that he was in command 
during Andrea's absence, had increased his 
apprehensions to* a point of anxiety that not 
all Beppo's politeness could soothe. 

One of the men, like Beppo, a Roma- 
gnole, said, after considering for some min- 
utes, — 
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"The night air is cool; they cannot sleep 
under the trees. You might put them in the 
shed by the chapel. They will not try to 
escape, and we will guard the man here." 

^*Oh, he is safe. He won't leave her,** 
Beppo replied. " He is as jealous as the 
devil of her. No fear he will go while she 
stays. rU put them in the shed among the 
harness. This way, signor." 

The open space on which they now were 
was a kind of natural terrace, a quarter of 
a mile long, and about a hundred and fifty 
yaitis wide, running below the mountain which 
rose beyond it almost precipitously. It was 
bare of trees, but bordered by the upper 
branches of those that grew on the hillside 
immediately below it ; and at its western ex- 
tremity, about a hundred ^ yards from the huts, 
the travellers could distinguish a large mass 
of masonry, black in the starlight. Towards 
this, Beppo, taking a brand from the fire to 
serve as a torch, led the way. When they 
reached the building they found it wa^ a 
ruin, and against its wall a low shed had 
been constructed of fallen beams and pieces 
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of wood. This shed Beppo entered. It was 
filled with firewood, empty wine-flasks, and 
old rope and leather harness ; apparently lum- 
ber which the robbers had ceased to want, 
but preferred to conceal from the eyes of 
possible wanderers or foresters. 

" rU make a space /or the ladies to lie 
down," said Beppo, giving Erskine the torch 
to hold, and gathering up the heap of har- 
ness in his arms; "Now, signor, open that 
door." 

The door indicated was in the wall beside 
the shed ; it was heavy and solid, but had 
no fastening but a latch, and Sumner pushed 
it open, and Beppo carried his load into the 
ruined chapel. It was roofless, and only three 
sides were standing. In the starlight a wide 
expanse of sky and darkness was visible on 
the fourth side. 

** Keep away from there, signora," said 
Beppo to May, who had followed them. 
"There is a precipice there, and a false step 
would cost you your life." 

May drew back, but asked for an expla- 
nation. 
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" It was an earthquake," Beppo said ; though 
he probably meant a landslip. " The one side 
of the chapel was rent away, with the altar, 
and was carried down ^ the mountain ; there 
is a precipice fearful to see." 

Beppo would not allow May to go to look 
at the precipice. He quite drove her back 
out of the chapel, explaining tq Erskine 
partly by words, partly by gesture, that wo- 
men's heads were sure to turn giddy, and 
that if she fell she must be dashed to pieces. 
The Roman peasant has a great power of 
making his language intelligible to the Eng- 
lish barbarian, and Sumner now began to 
understand his meaning when his speech was 
addressed to himself. Beppo warned him to 
beware of Giacomo, which was a very un- 
necessary warning, and advised him to keep 
near the ladies ; and then, having thrown the 
rubbish and lumber into a corner of the 
chapel, he came back to continue his kind 
endeavours to ensure some comfort for them. 
Erskine in holding open the door, had dis- 
covered that though the fastening outside was 
very simple, the inner side had three massive 
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bolts, very rusty, but still strong and to be relied 
on, and this discovery relieved him from the fear 
that had been gaining on him, — ^the impossibility 
of protecting Margaret and Florence in the 
case of drunkenness among the brigands. As 
to any present danger, if the band remained 
sober, he thought it very improbable. He 
had always heard . that the bandits held their 
prisoners in hope of ransom, and he had little 
doubt a message would be sent to Mr. Evan- 
shaw to open negotiations. In this case, the 
brigands would have every motive to treat 
their female prisoners with courtesy ; but 
Giacomo was more than half drunk, and it 
was impossible to say how long the rest 
might continue sober. Sumner had been op- 
pressed with very serious apprehensions for 
some time, and he welcomed the sight of 
these heavy bolts as a godsend. 

He was glad when Beppo brought the 
supper to hear from him that there was very 
little wine left, but Giacomo, and the four men 
who were with him, were, Beppo said, "as 
drunk as pigs." 

Erskine took up his station at the door of 
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the hut, and determined not to let sleep sur- 
prise him that night Beppo stood sentinel 
near, and smoked a cigar reflectively. All 
was quiet in the camp, only occasionally a 
rustle in the trees spoke of some small ani- 
mal moving, and now and then the Roma- 
gnole hummed a tune. Erskine hoped his 
female companions had gone to sleep, and 
was surprised when an hour later Florence 
came stealing out. He looked for May, but 
Florence was alone. 

" Why don't you rest while you can ? " he 
asked, inviting her nevertheless to take a seat 
on the turf beside him. " Is your cousin 
awake ?" 

"No; fast asleep; and I am very glad of 
it," said Florrie ; and Sumner professed him- 
self glad also, though in his heart he was 
disappointed that there was no chance of her 
coming out to bear him company. He was 
anxious, however, to tell Florence his dis- 
covery of the iron bolts on the chapel door, 
and he saw that the news gave her great 
satisfaction. 

" Let us go in there at once, and then we 
shall feel safe," she said eagerly; but Sum- 
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ner drew her attention to the sentinel stand- 
ing near them. 

"He would think it his duty to stop us. 
We cannot go in while he is near, but in 
the morning we will try. We can appear 
interested in the ruin, and go in as if to 
admire it. They will not force us to come 
out, ' because with the precipice on the other 
side they know we cannot escape. In fact 
we shall be as effectually shut up in prison 
there as in any place with four walls, but it 
will be a comfort to have that door between 
ourselves and them." 

" Yes it will," Florence replied. " I will 
tell Margaret when she wakes ; she is sleeping 
soundly now." 

•* Well, then, you go and sleep too," Erskine 
ought to have said ; but he found it too plea- 
sant to have her talking to him to suggest any 
such counsel, and they conversed for a long 
time, wondering whether Gertrude and Robert 
were now becoming aware that something 
must have gone wrong to detain them so far 
into the night, and whether Lewis was re- 
turned from his mysterious journey to help 
their conjectures. If he had, Florence was 
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sure he would, go and find Andrea, and tell 
him of their misfortune, and they would soon 
see him come to release them. Erskine was 
beginning to fear that Andrea's promise of 
safe conduct would prove but a broken reed, 
perhaps even a snare intentionally held out 
Yet it had been frankly and spontaneously 
given, and he was loath to believe it was a 
downright falsehood and perjury. They talked 
over the pros and cons for an hour, till Florence 
was tired and went back, and Sumner was left 
to his vigil alone- 

The first streaks of dawn had lightened the 
sky, and the birds were rousing each other with 
their twittering, when Erskine was startled 
by an exclamation from Beppo, and looking 
along the level space between him and the 
huts, s;aw a man hastening up the rough path 
through the trees. Beppo hurried to meet 
him, but he went straight to the hut where 
Giacomo slept, and entered; and in a few 
moments there wafe a general hubbub, every 
man apparently talking and shouting, careless 
whether his companions listened to him or not 
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The dawning light had wakened May, and she 
came to the door of the shed, where Erskine 
met her. 

" They have got a message from Andrea, I 
hope," he said, "and it may be all right di- 
rectly." 

But he had scarcely spoken when he saw 
Giacomo coming towards him, and with a face 
and gesture that betokened fury. As he 
came up, he thundered reproaches on the 
prisoners. 

" Accursed English heretics ! You shall 
pay for it If he is hurt you shall die, each 
one of you," he cried. 

And another man who came up behind 
him shouted, in explanation, — 

"Our captain is arrested; the carabineers 
have seized our captain. Your lives will an- 
swer for his." 
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" It is not certain. Stefano is not certain," 
cried Beppo, hurrying up to Giacomo. 

The drunken savage replied with an oath, 
which so enraged Beppo that he called to his 
companions and appealed to them to support 
his words. Oaths, expostulations,^ and contra- 
dictions rose from all, and Giacomo had to de- 
fend his own assertion, and produce the last 
comer, Stefano, as his witness. 

Erskine unloosed his arm from Margaret's 
waist, and whispered to her to fetch Florence, 
and go into the chapel — an order which she 
was at a loss to understand, but which she 
prepared to obey. Florence, roused by the 
noise, was, however, already at the door of the 
shed, and understanding Sumner's glance to- 
wards the ruin, went forward herself to the 
great oaken door, and May followed her. 

" Don't touch the latch," said Florence, hold- 
ing back her cousin's hand; "we must not 
seem as it we were going in, or they will seize 
Mr. Sumner ; we are to be ready to run in 
when he can come. Don't look so frightened," 
she added, as May looked back for Erskine. 

He stood still where he had been when 
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Giacomo approached him, and had assumed an 
air of complete indifTerence to the angry debate 
going on near him, Florence continued, — 

" If you seem frightened they will come to 
us ; do look unconcerned. Here, turn round, 
and let me fasten up your hair, it is all hanging 
down; don't look round. ^ Mr. Sumner is all 
right if you won't look frightened." 

But May felt the fingers that played with 
her hair tremble, and she could not keep from 
glancing round to see whether Erskine was 
safe. He still stood within a few yards of the 
council, watching for an opportunity to retreat 
without drawing an immediate attack upon him. 
Giacomo seemed overborne by the representa- 
tions of the majority, that there was no certain- 
ty yet that their captain was taken. Stefano 
had only surmised it, and hurried up to them to 
ask their opinipn. The captain might be 
coming at any moment, and if his orders were 
to treat the prisoners well, would he be pleased 
to find the American bound hand and foot, and 
perhaps wounded, for Giacomo might see he was 
a strong man, and would fight like tlie devil. The 
debate gradually assumed a more parliamentary 
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aspect, and while talking they began to walk 
away towards the huts, and Sumner, profiting 
by the opportunity, turned from them, and came 
towards the girls. He did not quicken his pace 
from the slow saunter that seemed to express 
perfect security ; but as he reached the door, 
Florence saw he was almost as pale as Mar- 
garet 

"You did that very well," he said, as he 
reached the archway of the great door. " Now 
we will not leave this place again ; you can 
both go inside if you like ; but perhaps it will 
be better for one of you to come out every now 
and then, just to show that you have no fear of 
those fellows." 

" You go in, Florence," said May, as he 
opened the door. " I will stay here and appear 
to be perfectly easy. Do you think we could 
barricade the way into this building?" she 
asked, looking anxiously up at the ruined walls. 

" Not if they were resolved to get in. We 
certainly could not as we are, with only one 
revolver. If I had a rifle, or one of their long 
guns, I think I could keep them at bay," said 
Sumner, measuring the waU with his eye. 
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" Why, you could not defend thirty feet of 
wall with one rifle, not even you,'* said May, 
forcing a laugh to hide her anxiety. " Don't 
be too boastful. It's a bad habit." 

" This place would be more defensible than 
you think for two or tliree men with rifles," 
said Erskine. " Don't you see that it stands 
but on this open space without a tree near it to 
shelter behind. They could only come to us 
by walking straight up in the very teeth of our 
shot I assure you three men with rifles could 
hold this chapel against twenty of these Italian 
brigands. It could only be taken by a real 
honest fight, and with revolvers and the shelter 
of the wall I should not fear the result." 

" And being but one man, and having no 
gun," said May, smiling at his enthusiasm, 
which savoured something of backwoods and 
prairie life, "you still think you could show 
fight." 

" Not if they like to make a real siege, and 
escalade the wall from different points, of 
course even I must give in," said Erskine, 
answering her smile. " But seriously, as I think 
we are in no danger except what might arise 
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from drunkenness or momentary anger in some 
one or two of them — I think this thick door 
and these high walls will prove a vefy sufficient 
defence. If they try to beat it open I shall 
fire down upon them through that little loop- 
hole up there ; and I think if one of them is 
shot, the rest will not care to stop near the door. 
I wish I had not left my gun behind. I would 
I could get one of theirs, but I do not see how 
it is possible." 

"Nor I either," said Margaret ; but Erskine 
was meditating profoundly on this idea, and 
after some minutes he said, in a low voice, — 

" I think it may be done. If they force us 
to retreat into this place, and bolt ourselves in, 
I shall, at least I should, be much tempted to 
let one of the villains follow us in, and then rob 
him of his gun." 

" Oh, you could not do it" said May in al- 
most childish alarm. '' Don't try, Erskine, 
don't. They have their long knives." 

" Oh, of course I must knock him on the 
head first," said Sumner grimly. ** But it's not 
a bad idea. But anyhow, if they look ugly 
again we will get those bolts between us and 
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them. You be ready to go in at the least sign 
of mischief." 

The Italians were now dispersing in different 
directions ; some went up the mountain, others 
down it, probably in search of their captain. 
Giacomo remained with some seven, of whom 
Beppo was one. Erskine saw that they kept 
their guns lying beside them, ready to shoot 
him should he attempt to make his escape ; 
a groundless fear, he said to himself, and so 
even Beppo appeared to think, for he observed, 
as he strolled up to them, — 

" Our lieutenant has given orders, signor, 
that you are to be shot if you try to run off. 
I told him he need not fear you would go, for 
you would stay by your betrothed," 

It took Sumner a minute to comprehend this 
observation ; but May's cheeks were like June 
roses. Beppo smiled, and repeated his remark, 
varying it a little for their further edification. 

" I said, as long as you were well treated, and 
allowed to remain with your betrothed, you 
would be peaceable. You would be too happy 
to run off. Said I well, signor ?" 

May's confusion was so great, the more so as 
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Erskine indiscreedy looked at her as Beppo 
spoke, that she was obliged to hide her embar- 
rassment by laughing. The Romagnole laughed 
too, for mirth is infectious among Italians, and 
he finished by saying, in a very cordial man- 
ner, — 

" Well, you can't live on love alone, so I will 
go and get you something to eat" 

As he went away, Sumner thought May 
would have held out her hand to him, or given 
some sig^ that she accepted and endorsed 
Beppo's assertion that .she had a special claim 
on his care ; but she had ceased laughing, and 
looked away from him. She was troubled and 
dissatisfied with herself, knowing she had let 
him grow dear to her too lightly, and after too 
short an acquaintance, and that her uncle would 
have some reason for saying, as he would be 
sure tb do, that she had given her heart to him 
only bepayse Edward had asked for it, and was 
not to have it. She was alarmed at her own 
precipitancy, and when she caught his glance 
that assumed a positive right to call her his 
own, she felt she had been very hasty. 

Her thoughts were visible in her face, for 
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Mr. Sumner, after watching her half-averted 
countenance for a few minutes, said, — 

"Am I wrong, Margaret? Do you regret 
having let me think — have I misunderstood ?" 

He hesitated, but May did not look up. 

" You have let me think — hope — you loved 
me, — that is, you would let me love you," 
Sumner continued, hesitating, and correcting 
his words, as if dreading to irritate her. " Is 
it so? You are too truthful to trifle with 
me. I know you are. Tell me, — say at once 
if I have hoped too much — if you cannot love 
me yet. Oh, but you can. At least you can 
try to love me." 

The passionate entreaty of his tone as he 
said this, overmastered all May's prudence; 
and she placed her hand in his, unreservedly, 
adding, however, as she recovered her own 
self-posses§ion, — 

" I shall try, — I think I do love you. I 
certainly will some day." 

Sumner grasped her hand almost convul- 
sively, and then released it suddenly. 

" But you feel great doubts of it," he said 
gravely and sadly. 
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"Yes, I do. Indeed I do," May replied. 
" My friends will hate you, I know ; and I 
have seen very little of you. I mean to love 
you, Mr. Sumner. I know I do ; but a woman 
always has doubts if she does well in accept- 
ing a master." May was silent a moment, and 
then looked up, and added archly, " I don't 
want to doubt." 

Sumner tried to smile, but the attempt did 
not succeed, and he had no answer ready. 
Florence came out and claimed May's attention, 
and he looked away after Beppo and his gun. 

" If I had thought of it," he said in tones 
of unmitigated self-reproach, " I ought to have 
got him inside that door, and got the gun from 
him." 

"And the others would have fired on you 
when they saw you struggling with him," said 
Florence. 

" No," Sumner replied ; " I should have got 
the door fast between them and us before I 
should fight. I shall try it next time." 

" Mr. Sumner 1 don't run such a fearful risk, 
it is too foolish," said Florence, entreatingly ; 
" and all for nothing. You don't want the gtln, 
you have a pistol — don't*' 
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But Sumner laughed, and replied, — ; 

" I shall not try it unless I see I have a good 
chance of success. I will run no risk. I shall 
proceed in the most cowardly and cautious 
manner imaginable ; get him in here, close the 
door so as to put myself in safety from the 
rest, and then spring upon him." 

" And be stabbed by him the next mo- 
ment," said May, turning white with horror, 
and laying her hand on his arm. "For our 
sakes, if you are too mad to think of yourself, 
don't try it," 

Sumner looked at her as a mother looks at 
a child for a moment. 

" God bless you," he said, when he did 
speak, " and give me strength to protect you ! 
I don't mean to run more risk than I can 
help. I promise you I will not. I will think 
this thing over, and see what I can do with 
safety." 

He went inside the door and closed it, ajid 
then loosened the rusty bolts so that they 
moved easily. He asked Florence to keep 
a watch on their enemies, while he went into 
the lumber shed to look for something that 
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might serve the purpose of a weapon in a hand- 
to-hand combat, when he did not wish to use 
his revolver. He found nothing but an iron 
bar, probably the stanchion of one of the 
windows ; and after a vain ^ hunt among the 
firewood, in hopes that a hatchet might have 
been forgotten and left there, he came back, 
and asking Margaret to follow, he went again 
into the chapel, and examined the edge of the 
precipice. 

They were close above the sea, which lay 
glittering before them at such a distance below, 
that the waves, had they been real waves, and 
chafed on the unnumbered pebbles of an Eng- 
glish shore, would not have been heard by 
them, but used as Margaret was to the quiet 
ripple of the Italian sea, she did not perceive 
in the silence any proof of the great height at 
which the chapel stoo4» and tried to discover 
among the crags and bushes of the precipice 
some possible path by which they might de- 
scend to the grassy hill-side below. It was a 
useless search however ; she soon saw that ; 
and she returned with Sumner to the threshold 
of the door. The sun was rising higher in the 
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sky, and his beams were grateful to the prisoners, 
who were chilled by the morning air, and the 
want of breakfast, and wondered why Beppo was 
so long coming with the meal he had^promised. 

All at once there was a movement among 
the brigands, and a catching up of long guns, 
that told Sumner the moment of danger had 
come. He pushed open the door, and signed 
to the two women to go through. Stefano 
and another were coming towards them, their 
guns on their arms, and Erskine saw Giacomo 
standing by the hut holding his rifle ready to 
fire. He followed May into the chapel, and 
was closing the door, when he saw one of the 
two men approaching fall behind the other, 
who came on alone, his gun in his hand. The 
sight of the gun was a temptation too power- 
ful to resist, and clutching the iron bar in 
his hand, Sumner determined to secure the 
weapon, 

" It is Stefano coming," he said to May. 
" I shall let him come in. You stand here 
by the door, and bolt it directly he is in. Can 
you promise to do so ?" 

May took her station by the door, her hand 
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on the bolt, and he saw her nerves would not 
fail. He signed to Florence to move farther 
away. 

"Come out, Signor Americano," said Ste- 
fano outside, in a tone that bode4 no good. 
" Our lieutenant wants to speak with you." 

" Come in, if you dare," said Erskine, reply- 
ing in English, to a demand he did not compre- 
hend, but of which the tone implied a threat. 

May looked at him, hoping he would tell 
her to shut and fasten the door, but he had 
no such intention. As Stefano reached the 
threshold, Sumner drew back into the building, 
and retreated several yards, so as to leave 
room for the Italian to come fairly in, beyond 
the line of the door. Then he stood still, and 
May saw he grasped the iron bar firmly, and 
that the struggle was to take place. 

Stefano came in, his gun on his arm, but 
he put his hand on his pistol as he reached 
Sumner. 

" Come out; we want you." He growled as 
he laid his grasp on the collar of the American, 
who stood waiting in apparently passive re- 
signation. "May! the door!" was all he 
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answered, and the iron bar dropped on the 
head of the brigand, who fell to the ground 
like a dead man. May flung the door to, 
and shut the bolts, — ^the first, — ^the second, — 
and the third, — ^before she looked round and 
saw Erskine kneeling by Stefano, who was 
stunned and motionless, and Erskine was 
taking his pistols and long knife from him. 
She was trembling with terror, but Sumner's 
look of anxiety towards the door recalled her 
presence of mind. 

" It is all right," she hastened to say. '* Can 
I find something to tie his arms with ?" 

" His scarf will do," said Sumner, untwisting 
it from round the man's waist. He, took the 
powder-horn and shot-pouch from him, and 
then bound his arms securely. 

He had fallen without a cry, and his com- 
panions outside seemed unconscious of what 
had happened. Erskine took up the gun, and 
climbed up the rough masonry to the loop- 
hole over the ^ door, and saw that the second 
Italian had stopped to listen to some command 
shouted by Giacomo, and that though he had 
seen the door close on his friend, he had not 
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heard the clanging of the bolts as they were 
shot to, nor his comrade's fall on the turf. 
Still he looked surprised at the disappearance 
of Stefano, and was • advancing towards the 
door when he saw the barrel of ^the gun put 
forward through the little loophole, and 
stopped short with an exclamation, and then 
he darted back to the huts to proclaim the 
news that their companion was a prisoner. 
Erskine watched the reception of the news 
with intense anxiety. 

" I am afraid they will come to rescue him — 
we must get him outside if we can — quick, 
Margaret, the door ! Undo two bolts : not 
the third till I am ready. Miss Halton, can 
you help me to get him up ?" 

Stefano. was still stunned and motionless ; 
but Sumner, aided by Florence, raised him 
from the ground, and carried him to the door. 

"Do not open it more than a foot, or we 
shall have a shot sent against us," he said 
quickly; "wait a moment, this fellow must 
go out on his feet, even if he can't stand." 

He had raised Stefano to an upright position, 
leaning against the wall. As Margaret opened 
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the door cautiously, he pushed him out, still 
supported by the doorpost, and only withdrew 
his hold of him as he closed the door again. 
Margaret had hoped that the man would still 
remain upright, supported by the wall, but to 
her horror, he sank down in a heap on the 
turf outside. 

Erskine saw her look of dismay. 

" It had to be," he said hurriedly ; " there 
was no help for it. But he is not hurt ; he fell 
softly." 

And he sprang up again to the loophole. 
A loud brutal laugh from the brigands had 
greeted the first appearance of their companion, 
whom they supposed had been ignOminiously 
pushed out in a struggle with Sumner, but 
this changed to a howl of fury as they saw 
he made no effort to rise again. They ran 
forward yelling like demons, but Erskine again 
showed the barrel of his gun, and they stayed 
their advance, and talked and gesticulated 
fiercely. One or two offered to come forward 
and take vengeance, and then more prudent 
counsels prevailed. Erskine turned from his' 
shot-hole, and smiled. 
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" They can do nothing against us, and they 
know it" 

" Cannot they get round the broken wall 
at the end," asked May, anxiously. 

" No ; for I should shoot each man as he 
came near," Sumner replied. ' 

" But if they were all to come at once, they 
would get under cover of the end walls while 
you were reloading ; and once hidden under 
them, they could creep round the broken ends 
there," said Margaret, shuddering. 

" But they are not soldiers to charge in 
concert in this way ; they are arrant cowards, 
and no one of them will risk his own life that 
his companions may carry our position. And 
for your comfort, I think if they did cross the 
line of fire while I was reloading, and get 
under the wall, they could not easily climb it, 
and they could not creep round it ; it overhangs 
the precipice by ten yards at least at that end, 
and nearly as much at the other." 

May went to satisfy herself that it was so, 
and found he was right. The two fragments 
of masonry left at each end of the wall, behind 
which -they had found shelter, projected far 
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over the edge of the cliff, so that to get round 
them was an impossibility. The landslip had 
carried away much more of the rock at both 
ends of the church, than it had in the centre, 
so that the space now left for their fortress or 
prison, whichever it might be, was a semi- 
circular projection, standing out from the ruin, 
of which last, nothing remained but the long 
wall which Erskine protected with his giin, 
and which was terminated by the two^ large 
flanking buttresses. These were both under- 
mined by the fall of the rock, and two thin 
curtains of masonry, clinging to them by mortar 
and iron fastenings, overhung the precipice, 
apparently ready to crumble down at any mo- 
ment 

" I do not think they could get round at 
either end," Sumner remarked, as May- re- 
turned from investigating the walls, "and I 
am sure they will not try." 

" But why should they try?" asked Florence, 
who had not spoken since Stefano had been 
put outside. " Don't you see they can starve 
us?" 

Both Sumner and May started, and gazed at 
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each other in blank dismay, for the thought 
had not occurred to either of them ; and, as 
Florence spoke, they both, recognised that they 
were already tired and exhausted for want of 
the morning meal Beppo had promised to 
bring. 

" They woGld not care to starve us," Erskine 
said, " they want to have us ransomed." 

" But they will leave us without food until 
we choose to surrender," Florence replied ; and 
Sumner was obliged to admit she was right 
, " I ought to have kept that rascal for a 
hostage," he said. " Why did I put him out ?" 
And he mounted again to his loophole to look 
out. Stefano had so far recovered as to have 
crawled to a little distance, and then apparently 
fainted again, for he still lay on the grass; 
but he was too far off for Sumner to regain 
possession of him, for two of the other men 
stood near the huts, holding their guns pointed 
at the door, as if in expectation of his opening 
it It was too probable that Florence was 
right. Giacomo was not going to risk the 
lives of any of his men in an attempt to bring 
the prisoners out of their extempore fortress, 
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but trusted to hunger and thirst to make them 
capitulate. Erskine told his companions cheer- 
fully, that probably another hour would make 
the brigand alter his plans; but in his own 
heart, he confessed that there would be no 
change in their position for the next twenty- 
four hours unless rescue arrived. They were 
to be starved into submission, and when they 
did submit, were to expect no mercy. 

Would rescue come ? and how long would 
Margaret and Florence bear up against the 
slow agony of starvation? Yet he believed 
he was right in persuading them to remain 
in their prison fortress. He was, however, 
spared the responsibility of giving such advice. 
They both declared it would be the last act 
of madness to surrender. 

" We may be rescued," said Florence, " or 
we may be ransomed, or they may relent." 

" And at the last, if we find we are dying of 
hunger, we can try the cliff," said May. ^* One 
form of death is as good as another, and we 
might get down perhaps." 

The thoughts of all had naturally turned to 
the possibility of escape by descending the 
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cliff. Each in turn went to look at the 
precipice, and each had come back confessing 
with a shudder that the descent was impracti- 
cable. Erskine had gazed long dowft the rock, 
steadying himself by holding the lowest branch 
of an ash-tree that grew on the edge of the 
cliff. There was a perpendicular descent of 
a hundred feet between the chapel and the 
hillside below. It was a sheer precipice, broken 
clear off, as if cut by a knife, — ^and he had 
turned away from the contemplation of it, when 
a cry of joy from Margaret, who still stood 
looking over the sea, told him she had made 
a. discovery that promised help. Her eyes had 
followed the blue waves to the shore, and there 
on the narrow beach which was diminished 
by the distance below them to a mere strip of 
sand, lay a boat with its oars and its mast 
beside it Her exclamation brought Erskine 
at once to her, and as she pointed out the boat, 
she saw in his eyes the sudden rekindling of 
hop^. 

" And it is a fishing-boat too,'' he observed. 
*' There are the nets. If there are people be- 
longing to her, they would be friendly to us. 
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You go and keep a watch on Giacomo, 
Margaret. We must try if we can get down." 
And while she went back to take his. post as 
sentinel, he scanned the diff with a sailor's 
intelligence, taking his stand under the ash-tree 
which had grown up within the ruins, and 
marked the date of the unroofing of the church. 
The comparatively recent landslips had partly 
torn the earth from its roots, and it leaned over 
the precipice, but it had a firm hold of the rock 
notwithstanding. Just below it there were a 
few bushes growing out of the clefts of the 
crag, and afbout half-way down was a pro- 
jecting shelf or terrace about two yards square, 
and another tree, a young chestnut, grew close 
to it This could only hav« rooted itself since 
the time of the landslip, but its branches, 
growing close below the stone, seemed to 
fence it in like a natural palisade round its 
tiny platform. Beneath it there was a clear 
descent, the rock curving inwards under the 
stone, and far below, he saw another platform 
of rock rather wider than the first, and then 
the cliff seemed to slope less precipitously to 
the beach. 
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Sumner looked and looked again, but each 
time with less of hope in his face, and 
Florence asked timidly, "Is it quite im- 
possible ? ** 

"Quite. Call your cousin here, and ask 
her." 

May came, and looked over the cliff, and 
drew back shuddering. 

" But is it impossible for you, Mr. Sumner," 
said Florence. " I thought you had been a 
sailor." 

" You have a very high idea of thC powers 
of a sailor. Miss Halton," replied Erskine, 
unable to repress a smile. " I have been a 
sailor, certainly, but I could not climb down 
this precipice without a rope to hang on to. 
It would be death to attempt it." 

"Would it?" said Florence, only half satis- 
fied. 

" Florence, you are mad to talk of it," cried 
May. " Erskine you won't attempt it. Don't, 
don't listen to her." 

Erskine smiled, and shook his head, and 
went back to peer out at their enemies. He 
saw jGiiacomo and four of his men go away, and 
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the Other two remove themselves to a greater 
distance from the huts. They had evidently too 
much fear of his firing on them to come to look 
after Stefano ; but their guns were too ready 
to their hands for Erskine to have dared to ' 
open the door to examine whether he were still 
alive, had he been ever so philanthropically 
minded. He fancied he saw they had placed 
food and wine within one of the huts, of which 
the door stood open, and guessed they hoped 
he would take the bait so temptingly offered. 
That was out of the question ; and he thought 
they would hardly sacrifice their hopes of a 
good ransom to the pleasure of starving them 
to death. He hoped they only waited for Beppo 
to return, to send him, whom they might ex- 
pect would be accepted, as a messenger of 
truce to bring food to the captives and rescue 
Stefano. So at least Sumner told himself. 

But Sumner had been a sailor, and the sight 
of the boat upset all his philosophy, and he 
could not remain content. " If I had but a 
rope," he said, again and again ; and when 
May passed him in the sauntering walk she 
was taking to and fro along the confines of 
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their prison^ she saw he was still scheming a 
descent of the precipice. 

" Could you get down yourself ?" she asked. 
"We could guard ourselves easily till you 
came back, as if they saw the gun they would 
think you were here, and you could get assist- 
ance for us in an hour or two/'. 

" Are you mad ? '* Erskine broke in im- 
patiently ; but» checking himself somewhat, he 
continued, " If I could get down myself, I 
could soon get you after me ; there are ropes 
in that boat if I were once there." 

" Not ropes a hundred feet long," said May. 

" If I had sixty feet of rope I could do it, ay 
and get you down too," replied Sumner, im- 
patiently. " There is a good platform half-way 
down, and from that we could go on again. 

" Then would the harness do ? " 

" The harness ! What harness ? " he asked 
eagerly. " Where is it .»* " 

" The rope harness that the man threw into 
the corner behind those boards, last night. 
Perhaps it is hot all harness, there seem to be 
some strong pieces of rope among it Shall I 
get it you .^"' 
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" No ; you watch here, — no, she shall," and 
he beckoned Florence to take his place, and 
followed May to the comer where the harness 
lay, pulled it out, and examined it carefully. 
It was rotten in many places, and he cut it 
with his knife, and May helped him to unfasten 
its various complications, and tie the stronger 
pieces into one continuous rope. 

" That piece won't do ; it is not sound,'' he 
said, taking away one that she had selected. 
" It is more than half rotten, but there will be 
enough to serve our turn. Are you faint, 
dear? No wonder; you want food." 

"It is not from hunger," said May. "Florence 
will give way before I do ; but oh, Erskine, give 
up this idea, it is a mad idea, you will never 
get down — ^you will '' 

"Come to grief, you mean," said Sumner, 
coolly, "No I shall not. I know what I can 
do. I shall get you both down safely if you 
both have strong neives, and that is the real 
danger. If I had only you to manage for, I 
should feel quite safe; but your cousin looks 
very timid." 

^* I don't think she is," May replied. " You 
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may have quite as much faith in her as in me, 
and we both have been swung down by a rope 
before now, under Uncle Theodore's manage- 
ment. It is very dreadful, but still we have 
done it, though '' 

" It is rather worse to feel there are a hun- 
dred feet below you than twenty, you mean," 
said Erskine. " So it is ; but I am not afraid. 
You will obey my directions, I know, and I 
hope your cousin may." 

" Won't this knot do ? " May asked, looking 
up rather disconcerted by the attention with 
which he was watching the movements of her 
fingers upon the hard rope. 

" It is very good. Any one can see where 
you learned to make that knot," he replied. 
'* You might have been at sea all your life." 

" I am in a boat whenever I have an hour 
to spare. The rest of this rope is rotten." 

" We have enough," replied Sumner. " Now 
you must help me. Come here." 

He tied the rope round the trunk of the ash- 
tree, and took the other end in his hand as he 
prepared to descend the rock. 

"Miss Halton would say this precaution 
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was Utterly unwortliy of a sailor," he observed, 
half laughing. " I ought to climb down by 
those twigs and bunches of grass to satisfy 
her, but I want to see if this is long enough. 
There, keep this till I come back," he added, 
giving her his revolver. 

" You are not going down there," asked May, 
in a sudden terror, which she could not master. 

" Yes, I am ; but I shall come back all right," 
he said. " Don't fear — Margaret " 

Apparently he was going to say something 
that cost him an effort, for he grew very pale, 
but he hesitated, looked at the giddy precipice, 
and then at her, and finally, said nothing, but 
tried all the knots carefully with two or three 
strong pulls, and then began his descent, cling- 
to the bushes as he went. Halfway down, he 
looked up to her, and nodded assurance. 

"Don't be frightened; there is no danger, 
and I have the rope too." 

May saw that he had, but she thanked 
Heaven when she saw him reach the projecting 
crag and the chestnut-tree in safety. He 
examined the narrow platform carefully, and 
cleared away some thorns that grew on it, and 
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then he swung himself up by the rope, and 
stood once more by her, and took possession 
of his weapon again. Florence came to them, 
and inquired what was to be done. 

"Do you think if you were once on that 
broad stone down there, you could cling to 
those branches, and stay there for a quarter of 
an hour?" 

" I am sure she could," May answered for 
her ; . " she is not a coward, How are the 
brigands, Florrie?" 

" Quite quiet One is lying down and seems 
asleep, and the other is cleaning his gun." 

" And Stefano ? " asked Sumner. 

"He does not move," said Florence, shudder- 
ing ; " he is asleep, or " 

" Stunned, that's all," replied Sumner, wrap- 
ping May's shawl about her waist, preparatory 
to tying the rope round her. " He will come 
to. Now Margaret, Ipok at this knot You 
see how it is made. When you have got a 
firm footing on that rock, and a hold of the 
branches, mind, you must untie it, and let jne 
draw the rope up again," 

" You are not going to let us down by that 
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litde rope/* cried Florence, white with terror. 
" Oh no ; let us stay here," but as she saw May 
was determined, she silenced herself, and too 
frightened to look further, sat down on the 
ground, ar>d hid her face in her shawl. Sumner 
told Margaret to seat herself on the edge of . 
the cliff, that he might swing her off witho\it 
jarring the rope ; he further directed her to put 
out her hand, and grasp the bushes whenever 
she coujd, that she might not strike against the 
took ; and then, with a renewed caution to her 
not to untie the rope from her waist till she 
was secure in her position on the platform 
below, he lifted her gently on the edge of the 
precipice, and lowered her down. 

" Touch that bough, and that on the left," 
he said, and she did her best to follow his 
injunctions. It was, as she had said, not an 
utterly new sensation to be lowered in mid air 
by a rope, and the excitement of the past few 
hours had accustomed her to the idea of dan- 
ger, so she found her descent less terrific than 
she had expected, and her feet rested on the 
broad stone sooner than 6he had hoped. She 
immediately looked for a firm branch of the 
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chestnut-tree by which to hold, and then un- 
tied the rope, and saw it drawn up again ; as 
it went out of her reach and sight, the con- 
sciousness of her danger on the narrow plat- 
form, where a moment's giddiness must cause 
her destruction, so terrified her that for an 
instant she was nearly overpowered with the 
horrible dread of falling, but she had the wit to 
hold tight to her chosen branch while the 
terror lasted, and awakening from it, felt she 
was herself again, and vowed there should be 
no more weakness. 

Meantime Sumner found it a more difficult 
task to get Florence down than it had been 
with .May. Florrie was resigned to her fate, 
and ready to go, but her fear was so great 
that with all her promises not to do so, she 
could not help catching hold of and clinging 
to the roots of the ash, as he tried to swing 
her off. Erskine's gentle remonstrance and 
encouragement overcame this momentary 
cowardice ; but then her terror prevented her 
from following his directions about guiding her 
course down by slight touches of the boughs 
and stones she passed, so that she experienced 
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the painful sensation of swinging round and 
round, and arrived by her cousin's side very 
sick and giddy. 

" Never mind ; you are safe now," said May, 
putting her disengaged arpi round her. " We 
can't fall here." 

Sumner leaned over the edge of the cliff, 
and spoke to them, but in a low guarded 
voice : — 

" Untie the rope from her ; " and Margaret 
obeyed. He loosened it from the ash-tree, and 
doubling it over a branch, descended the face 
of the cliff, drawing the rope after him. For 
the last part of the descent he had to depend 
on the small bushes and twigs that grew in 
the crevices, and which afforded but a small 
hold. It was a situation that would have 
paralysed the nerves of a man unaccustomed 
to danger ; but it only gave him a tighter grip 
of the few boughs that looked trustworthy. 
But the few minutes before he joined her, were 
passed by Margaret in an agony of dread ; and 
when she heard a scraping and rustling, and a 
loose stone rolled down upon them, she could 
not prevent a scream. However, he sprang 
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down beside them a moment after, and she 
blushed with shame at her own weakness. 

" What did one of you scream for ? " he said, 
impatiently, and addressing both ladies im- 
partially, but looking at her as if he knew who 
was the guilty one. " You made me lose my 
foothold. I hope I have not trodden on either 
of you in coming down with such a jump." 

Neither was hurt, and neither confessed to 
the scream, and Sumnej* repented him of his 
impatience. 

'' Well, you seem very comfortable here," he 
said ; " and you must remain so, while I go and 
explore a bit further down. This will be rather 
more difficult work." And he knotted the rope 
securely round the short trunk of the chestnut. 
•* Now remember you must npt talk loud, nor 
scream," he observed ; " for if any of the men 
see us escaping, and already so far out of their 
reach, they will shoot us in mere vexation. So 
not a sound till I come back. Your lives de- 
pend upon it. And don't you lean over here 
to look after me; mind that." 

" Are you going to climb down the rope ? '^ 
faltered May, ** There seems no rock to cling 
to." 
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" No ; it caves in, ever so much, but that is 
all the safer, perhaps, I can't knock against it ; 
and, with these knots in the rope, I shall do. 
I might have put a few more in. I think I 
will.'' 

" But how are we to know when to pull 
you up ? " asked May, who through the ex- 
tremity of despair, was growing calm and col- 
lected; 

"Don't you try to do that," Sumner an- 
swered imperatively. ** You would overbalance 
yourself ; and you could not do it if you had a 
firm rail to lean upon. I can get up as I go 
down, without hauling." . 

He threw down the rope, and • when it had 
ceased vibrating, swung himself off, hand over 
hand, and they could see him no longer. They 
remained breathless, watching the rope swing 
and tremble with his weight, and listening for 
any sound to show he had fallen, but none 
came, and they ventured in low whispers to tell 
each other he was safe. 

"^If we could see him only," said Florence. 
" Will he be back soon ? " 
'* He must wait to recover breath," answered 
VOL. m. o 
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Margaret. "Are your hands tired with these 
rough boughs, Florrie ? How long shall we be 
able to sit perched here like two sea-swallows 
on this ledge of rock. I think I shall try to 
fly soon." 

Florence saw she was growing faint. 

*' Keep close to me," she whispered, " and 
don't lose heart yet, for Mr. Sumner's sake. If 
he braves all this danger for you, you must be 
strong enough to let him save you. I shall 
think you don't love him if you give way to 
weakness now." 

The colour came back to May's face, and 
Florence saw she rallied her strength. 

At last Sumner reappeared, panting with 
the exertion of climbing up the rope, and he 
sat down to rest, but he was in good spirits. 

** I shall let you down easily, and you will 
find a broad platform of rock to stand on. It is 
most fortunate it is not a few feet lower ; the 
rope is only just long enough. How we are 
to get on afterwards I don't exactly see, un- 
less we make up our minds to run down the 
rest of the gentle slope ; but we shall, at any 
rate, have a good sized floor to walk upon, and 
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think over our plans. Well, now I must pull up 
the rope, and tie one of you up in it as before, 
and let you down." 

" Like a basket of provision to starving pri- 
soners," said Margaret " I'll go first, if I 
may." 

" There is no danger* now at all," Sumner 
observed, as he tied the rope round her again. 
" You will feel very giddy, I know, but there 
is far less risk for you than there was up 
there. The rock caves in so that you cannot 
touch it, and you cannot fall off the platform, 
because the rope only just reaches it, so* that 
you cannot help but go safely." 

" Very well ; I am ready," said May ; " but 
I shall claim the privilege of shutting my 
eyes." 

" It is the wisest thing you can do," replied 
Erskine. " As soon as you get down unfasten 
this knot. Come; we must not lose time. God 
bless you, my darling," he murmured as he put 
his arm round her, and lifted her off from the 
platform where they stood, and let her down 
slowly. 

How May got to the end of her aerial jour- 
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ney, she did not well know. She had experi- 
enced something of the sickening sensation 
before, when she had descended Dr. Theodore's 
famous well ; but it was worse now, and for a 
moment after she found herself on terra finna^ 
she could not remember what she was to do. 
A gentle pull at the rope reminded her, and she 
undid the knots with which Sumner had com- 
plicated its fastenings, and saw it hauled up 
for Florence. She was now on a broad 
space of earth and rock, still high above the 
beach, but there was nothing in the situa- 
tion to make her feel giddy, and she waited 
very philosophically for Florence. She could 
not see either her or Sumner among the chest- 
nut boughs, but soon perceived her descending 
as she had done, and looking so comically like 
a doll hung out of a window, that, sympathetic 
as she ought to have been from having just 
passed through the same ordeal, she could 
hardly help laughing. She received her, how- 
ever, in her arms as she came down, and undid 
the rope, for . Florence was too giddy to do so 
herself. 

• Sumner came down hand over hand a minute 
later. 
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"Now what arq we to do?" he asked, as 
soon as he got his breath again. 

It was not an easy question to answer, for 
they were still a great height from the beach, 
and the hill was very steep, and for some way 
the ground was composed of loose sand and 
stones, in which neither bushes nor grass grew. 
Their rope was hopelessly tied to the tree high 
above, and could serve them no longer, and to 
venture down without ,any rail or support to 
cling to, seemed a feat too perilous to be at- 
tempted. 

The problem was solved by Sumner's losing 
his footing and sliding and scrambling down 
amidst stones and loose earth that crumbled 
beneath him. They watched him in some 
alarm, but they saw him jump up uninjured, 
and, after a brief survey of the cliff, he found 
means to climb the ascent, and rejoined them. 
Then with some dif5ficulty, and at the ex- 
pense of a few scratches and bruises, they all 
scrambled down the slippery, sliding sand, 
until they gained the firm hillside below 
They could now hurry on, and a few minutes 
more of comparatively easy descent brought 
them all in safety to the beach. 
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" Now for the boat," said Erskine, and he 
went to get it afloat. It was heavy, but the 
beach was rather steep, and it had been kept in 
its place by a heap of stones ; and when these 
were removed, and it was started by a vigorous 
push, it went down into the water by its own 
weight, and Margaret and Florence followed 
and got into it. Sumner lifted up the mast 
from the sand, and with their help got it on 
board, and then pushed the boat fairly off, and 
climbed in. 

" Margaret, take the tiller ; Florence, move 
to that side ;" and, taking the oars, Erskine 
pulled rapidly, — good long strokes that would 
not have disgraced an English blue-jacket. 
He put forth all his strength, not flagging for 
a moment, and the heavy boat went out to sea 
at a rate that astonished May, who understood 
the effort required. 

" Why pull so hard ? You cannot keep it 
up," she remonstrated. 

But he could not spare breath to say 
more than the words, "Their guns," which 
for a mornent conveyed no meaning to 
her ; but Florrie pointed up at the thick woods 
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that covered the cliffs, and the full sense 
of their terrible danger came to May. If one 
of the band were by accident on any part of 
the cliff facing them, and had his gun with 
him, his vengeance was almost sure. They 
were no safer in the boat than they had been 
on the mountain, and for a few minutes they 
held their breath in momentary e!xpectation 
that the terrible messenger of death would fall 
among them, — on which of them there 'was no 
saying. Sumner did not relax his efforts for 
several minutes, when he turned and looked 
round to measure the distance they had reached ; 
and then, with a sigh of relief, he shipped the 
oars, and sank back utterly exhausted. 

" Are we safe," asked Florence, looking back 
at the distant w/oods ; but he made her no answer. 

Margaret, took the oars, congratulating her- 
self on knowing how to use them, and kept the 
boat stationary until he was sufficiently rested 
to resume his work. Hunger was beginning to 
tell upon her very strongly, and she felt faint 
and stupid. 

After some consultation and reflection, Sum- 
ner decided that as the sea was smooth, it 
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would be better to make at once for Santa 
Maria, which lay on the other side of the little 
bay, rather than attempt to land anywhere 
along the coast, as it was impossible to guess 
where the brigands might not have confederates. 
He saw no villages in sight, and he doubted 
if his companions could walk half a mile in 
their present exhausted condition, while they 
might possibly meet fishing-boats near Santa 
Maria.. So after resting himself, as well as he 
might, he began his voyage. 

Florence and May always remembered the 
rest of that day as a dreadful dream. The 
sun beat down on their heads till they were 
obliged to seek relief by hiding under the thick 
sailcloth, and from time to time they wrung 
their handkerchiefs out in the salt water, and put 
them round their hair. Sumner, pulled wearily 
at his oars, making but little headway. He 
tried to get up the mast, but without success ; 
and he abandoned the attempt,'and contrived a 
sort of tent for the two women with it and the 
sail at one end of the boat There, some* 
what protected from the sun, they lay, drowsy 
and powerless ; while slowly, very slowly, the 
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heavy boat crept over the water. Fortunately 
the sea was as smooth as glass, and offered no 
obstacle to their onward progress ; and, as the 
sun was setting, Sumner pointed out to Mar- 
garet the white line of houses at Santa Maria. 
It was dark, however, before they reached the 
little town, and he shouted loud to attract at- 
tention from the -fishermen. He made Flo- 
rence observe that there, were lights in all 
the windows in the villa, and that there was 
movement in the town ; and his shouts were 
speedily answered by several strong fellows 
on the beach, who dashed into the water, and 
tugged the boat up high and dry, amidst a 
chorus of congratulations. May and Florence 
were handed out in triumph by at least a 
dozen helping hands ; and, when their , ex- 
hausted condition was recognised, conveyed to 
the nearest house, where wine and bread had 
partially restored them before Mrs. Evanshaw, 
to whom Sumner had despatched a messenger, 
came hurrying down to the town, accom- 
panied by the Marchesa Lancia, whose gra- 
titude for their escape seemed little less 
than Gertrude's. She had come from Ponte 
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Rotto that morning, and found Mr. and Mrs. 
Evanshaw terrified beyond consolation. Lewis 
had galloped into Santa Maria the previous 
evening, in a fearful state of excitement, de- 
claring that the travellers were sure to meet 
with the trigands ; and, refusing to be himself 
the messenger to fetch the carabineers, had rid- 
den off at full speed, to go to the mountains 
himself, it was believed. 

" But he was frantic," said Gertrude. " There 
was no reasoning with him ; he would listen to 
no one. The landlord of the inn here, came and 
told us he was sure you were safe, for that man, 
Andrea, had power to command all the bri- 
gands, and he was sure he would protect you ; 
but Lewis would not hear him, and away he 
went. And we could not find a messenger to 
go to Ponte Rotto for the carabineers. I wish 
we had had Wigton here; no one would go. 
And at last, when Robert ordered a carriage, 
and said he would go himself (though, poor 
fellow^ he had been in bed all day), the landlord 
offered to go ; but I believe they are all in league 
with the robbers, and don't want them taken. 
And then this afternoon Cecco and the coach- 
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man came back from Torre de' Corvi, and said 
you were taken up the hills, and that there 
was a report that this Andrea, who was' the 
chief of the band, had been arrested in 
some village some way off from Torre de' 
Corvi, and that if it were so you would be in 
great danger. We have sent back Cecco and 
the priest here, with Jiim to Torre de' Corvi, 
to try and let it be known we would pay any- 
thing they wanted, and now we hear the carabi- 
neers are only just started." 

It was some time before the travellers were 
sufficiently recovered to go to the villa, and 
when there, to tell more of their story than the 
barest details. They wanted to eat more than 
to rest, and were, as May observed, most un- 
heroic in their devotion to the viands that 
Cecco made haste to place before them. As 
their hunger was somewhat appeased, they 
began to answer questions, and satisfy their 
friends' curiosity. Tired as they were they did 
not leave the table till their adventures had 
been told, Gertrude observing again and again 
that she must hear all that again the next day ; 
and Margaret telling the^ tale at the same time 
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in Italian, for the benefit of Madame Lancia, 
until exhausted nature could endure no niore» 
and Erskine Sumner, walking into the verandah, 
in a vain effort to keep awake, threw himself on 
a bench and was unconscious immediately ; and 
the ladies then departing ,to their rooms, fell 
asleep almost before they laid their heads on 
their pillows. 



CHAPTER, VIL 

THE MARCHESA'S HERO. 

It was very late next morning before any of 
the family appeared, and then that one was 
Gertrude stealing softly about, ordering break- 
fast for her husband, and asking after Mr. 
Sumner. "He is just gone to the inn to 
change his dress," said Cecco. ** He was 
asleep in the verandah till a quarter of an hour 
ago. Ah signora, if the signorina won't have 
him now after all he has done, she "will be a 
very miracle of a woman." 

It was just what Gertrude thought herself, 
and she imparted her hopes to the marchesa. 

" But he is a perfect hero, he is sublime," 
replied that enthusiastic sympathiser. " I 
never could have believed it I saw him at 
Naples. I liked him then. He was a handsome 
man ; but he was so cold and quiet, so English, 
— ^all decorum and reserve. To think he could 
do what he has ! But he is a hero " 
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"In Spite of his cold decorum and reserve, 
eh ! How you malign the English." 

" Ah well, as he is a hero, a real hero, I like 
him the better for his reserve ; it is grand, it is 
heroic, statuesque. Oh, but Margherita must 
have him now ; that is a certain fact" 

Margaret and Florence came into the sitting- 
room late in the afternoon, both looking ex- 
hausted and pale, but May's colour came fast 
enough a few minutes later, as Gertrude an- 
nounced that Mr. Sumner was coming through 
the garden. Gertrude saw her face, and looked 
to her sister for an explanation, which Florence 
had only telegraphed back to her when Erskine 
entered. However, it was natural he should be 
received by them all as a hero and a brother ; 
and he had been placed in the seat of honour 
by the window, when Mr. Evanshaw came in, 
and put to flight all agreeable anticipations of a 
pleasant chat. 

" Here's comfortable news for you," said 
Robert. " Lewis Grahame has got among 
your robbery now. Gone to look for 
you." 

They all started to their feet in terror, and 
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Florrie s shriek was unheeded by any but the 
marchesa. 

" When did he go ? " asked Sumner. " With 
the carabineers ?" 

" No ; he would not go after them at all. He 
rode off to this, place, Rocca — Roccagrande, or 
whatever it is, where they told him the chief, 
Andrea Sarti, was captured ; and he thought he 
should find him. But he has escaped they say ; 
and Lewis, instead of coming back here, or 
going to meet the soldiers, has posted off to 
Torre de' Corvi to catch him, or look for you." 

" Then he is not necessarily gone up the hills 
yet," said Sumner, reassuringly, to May. " He 
may be overtaken and stopped in time if there 
is a good horse here." 

'* Oh Erskine, you must not go ; you will 
never get there alive," cried May, springing 
forward to detain him as he turned to leave 
the room. " You must not go," she said des- 
perately as she clasped his arm with both 
hands. 

" My darling, I will run into no danger I pro- 
mise you," he said soothingly. " For Grahame's 
sake, for ' yours, I shall be careful. I am only 
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going on the high road to Torre de' Corvi. If 
he has akeady gone up the mountain, I shall 
not try to follow him without the soldiers." 

" Oh, I know how it must end," cried May. 
" You will fall into their hands, and they have 
Stefano's death to revenge." 

^ Margaret, indeed I will take care. Indeed 
I will. Life is dear enough to me now, but 
you would not ask me to leave Lewis. He 
risked his life again and again for me among 
the Cheyennes, and you cannot let him go 
helplessly into the snare we have just escaped 
from, to be murdered because I killed that 
rascal." Margaret could make no answer, but 
she unloosed her hands from his arm, and 
walked slowly back to the window. 

" Do not any of you feel frightened about 
Lewis," said Erskine, his eye resting on 
Florence ; " I shall bring him back safe, and 
you shall have a message in a few hours at 
most. Good-bye, Mrs, Evanshaw. Good-bye, 
Margaret," and he was gone, and out of the 
house a moment after. 

May stayed at the window, waiting for him 
to reappear, while Mrs, Evanshaw became 
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aware that her lister was so faint as- to need 
positive assistance, Robert had already gone 
to fetch her a glass of water, and he was . so 
seriously concd-ned about her that he paid no 
attention to Margaret, who stood still staring 
vacantly over the beach, until the sound of a 
horse's feet brought the marchesa to the 
window. Sumner came by at a quick trot, and 
did not stop, though he looked up and waved 
his hand as he passed, and they heard the trot 
quicken to a gallop before they lost the sound 
of it Then Giulietta put her hand on Mar- 
garet's arm, and kissed her, " He will come 
back There is no fear of it, dear one. He is 
good, and Heaven will protect him." 

By this time Gertrude thought Florence had 
better be left quiet and unnoticed, and she too 
came to the window. She made no ceremony, 
but kissed her cousin again and again. " I am 
so glad, dear, so happy. Forgive me, but I am 
so very glad. I do like him so much." 

Margaret burst into tears, and could only say, 
'' Thank you." 

" I was so afraid you liked Lewis best," said 
Gertrude, after fresh kisses* "I thought so 

VOL. IIL p 
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at one time. I am so thankful it is Mr. 
Sumner. I love him as much ahnost as you 
love Robert'' 

"Thank you for that, fen' Florrie is not 
pleased,'' said May. 

"Oh, you know she cannot get over poor 
Edward's disappointment, nor wiU papa and 
mamma at first, but they all like Mr. Sumner 
for himself. I wish he were an Englishman, 
that is all. You mpst make him promise to live 
half the year in England." 

"But," continued Gertrude after a pausie, 
during which she tried to convince hersdf that 
no possible danger could meet Sumner at 
Torre de' Corvi, " how quick you have been in 
making up your mind ! I thought you would 
have taken another fortnight to do it in. 1 
beg your pardon, dear; 1 ought not to have said 
that. You know I like you the better for it. 
I made up my mind about Robert in one day, 
you know; but I hardly expected such good 
sense from you.^' 

" Really I could not help it. 1 did not make 
up my mind," said May, blushing. ** He settled 
it was to be, and I could not help myself. You 
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might really be thoroughly ashamed of me if 
you knew," 

" Oh, yes ; I am thoroughly ashamed of 
course, and I am so very glad. He is so good, 
Margaret, and everybody likes him, and he will 
get back all safe. Don't you fidget." But this 
last piece of advice was utterly thrown away 
upon May ; and, indeed, Mrs. Evanshaw her- 
self could set her no good example. 

The afternoon wore on very slowly, and as 
evening came, a great fear took possession of 
them all. Florence looked like one struck 
down by a fever. She had even more grounds 
for terror than Margaret, inasmuch as Sumner 
had promised not to venture beyond Torre de' 
Corvi, while Lewis might have gone far away 
from any chance of assistance. Moreover, 
Margaret'is anxiety was recognised, and 
Gertrude and Giulietta were trying to cheer 
it, and form bright conjectures as to Erskine s 
safety ; while to Grahame's fate they were com- 
paratively indifferent, and Florence, resolved to 
keep her suffering to herself, had to bear the 
additional pain of concealing it. It was far 
into the night, and still they all sat talking, each 
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trying to cheat the other into a belief that she 
felt confident it would all end well, when the 
sound of a distant fast trotting made them all 
rise to their feet. 

" A messenger it must be, or Erskine him- 
self/' said Gertrude, leaning far out of the 
window to listen. May was downstairs, and at 
the hall door, before the horseman reined up 
at it. 

It was Sumner himself, and he called out to 
those at the window, " Grahame is safe." 

** Thank God ! " responded Mrs. Evanshaw. 
" When is he coming ? " 

" He is gone to Naples by the other road ; 
he has to give details to the police there, and I 
have to go on too, but I can just stop and tell 
you all. I am going to put the horse up, and I 
will come directly ;" and he rode on, never 
having seen May, who had drawn back into the 
hall, glad to havie time to recover from her own 
agitation before meeting him. 

Presently he came back, having ordered 
another horse, and prepared to eat supper and 
answer all questions. Lewis was safe. He 
had not gone beyond Torre de' Corvi, but had 
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sent a messenger up the mountain. Andrea 
had escaped ; there was no doubt of that. 

" To perpetrate further mischief," said Mr. 
Evanshaw, " Somebody is to blame." 

" I think somebody is," replied Sumner. ** I 
should have liked to see the rascal hanged. 
However, I think he will have to leave this 
part of the country if he wishes to live ; the 
authorities are really excited about it. I was 
glad to see the fellow whose head I broke, alive 
and doing well." 

" Stefano ? Oh, I am so glad," said May. 

"Why?" asked the marchesa in astonishment. 

" Because it was not a fair fight," said May ; 
and Mr. Evanshaw laughed outright. 

" It was not indeed," May persisted, without 
looking at Sumner, though her colour rose as 
she spoke. ** ITe was attacked unawares, and 
it grieved me to think he was dead." 

'* So it did me,*' said Erskine ; *' however he 
is alive, and at the village wine-shop, very pale, 
but able to walk. I knew him at once, and he 
knew me, I saw." 

" And I suppose you gave him something to 
drink your health," said Gertrude, laughing. 
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" Well, he drank it with the other people in 
the wine-shop, and wished me a good journey 
and good luck, the scoundrel. I went there to 
inquire after Beppo ; but I could not find him, 
so I hope he has taken himself off. I saw the 
priest of the villagp, and told him the man had 
stood pur friend, and that if he chose to reform 
he was to let me know, and I' would do some- 
thing for him.^ 

" Very ill judged indeed,'' said Mr. Evan- 
shaw. " Such thoughtless generosity will hold 
out an inducement to the rascals to catch 
English travellers again and pretend to treat 
them well.'* 

"Beppo did deserve something at our hands 

though,'' replied Sumner. •* If he had not been 

our friend, we should have been worn out with 

I 

the heat and fatigue, and never have found our 
ruined chapel, which saved us from worse treat- 



ment" 



" But the theory is wrong altogether. These 
villains are to be punished or deterred, and you 
give them rewards because they have not mur- 
dered you. It's illogical." 

'* I guess if you had ever been tied hand and 
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foot, and thrown into an open boat in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean, after having first 
been knocked on the head and otherwise put 
hors de combaty you would think the theory of 
treating prisoners kindly worth encourage- 
ment," Sumner answered gaily, as he drank off 
his wine, and rose from the table. 

" Well, I must go, for this prefect of police 
ordered me to go to Ponte Rotto to-night We 
are to go on to Naples the first thing in thq 
morning. It's rather sharp work, I hope he 
will let us come back in double quick time. 
Good-bye." 

He had hardly looked at Margaret during 
the half-hour he had ' been with them, and he 
now seemed to have chosen the moment for 
departure when she was out of the room, 
having gone to wait on Florence who, utterly 
worn out, had retreated upstairs from Robert's 
argumentative conversation. But he waited in 
the hall till he heard her quick foot on the 
stairs, and then called her to come down. 

" Are you going ? You will be back to- 
morrow or the next day, won't you V^ she 
asked almost shyly, as he took her hand and 
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raised it to his lips. " Don't stay longer than 
you can help," 

"You are sure you don't repent what you 
have promised me ? " he said for answer. *' If 
you doubt still " 

" No ; I don't doubt," said May, blushing. 
" I have no doubts. I shall not repent 1 
know — ^though you may — ^who knows ?" 

She laughed as she said it ; and Erskine, 
who was after all but a backwoodsman when 
his feelings were stirred, waived all ceremony, 
and taking her in his arms, kissed her half a 
dozen times, and without further remark than 
" God bless you," left the house. It was fortu- 
nate the marchesa was not present, or her en- 
thusiasm for English decorum would have re- 
ceived a severe shock. Even Margaret herself 
was somewhat astounded at this energetic dis- 
play of feeling in her lover, who had appeared 
so long the very model of undemonstrative 
coolness. 

" We ought to write home," said Mrs. Evan- 
shaw the next day. "I fear, Margaret, our 
letters will hardly give the pleasure they ought 
I fear you will have to weather a storm. Flor- 
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rie's vexation is but the faint foreshadowing of 
the tempest that is to come ; but you can sup- 
port it, I trust You know I sympathize with 
you." 

Margaret smiled rather sadly, 

"If you knew all my history, Gerty, you 
would not fear for my courage. I have gone 
through worse than any scolding I can now 
have to bear. I think I can tell you now. I 
would have told you long since if your father 
had not forbidden it; and it will make you 
understand how it was Erskine ever came to 
think about me at all.'* 

" Does he know an3rthing about you that we 
do not ?" asked Mrs. Evanshaw, opening her 
eyes wide in a bewilderment tliat was not de- 
creased as May told her her story. 



The day after to-morrow came, and brought 
a note from Sumner. It was short 

" I shall be detained a day longer, perhaps 
two, but not more. The government has re- 
solved to make a display of zeal in this matter, 
and we are pestered with continual interviews 
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with the police. In two days I will be with 
you. Yours for ever/* 

" A commeijdably short and concise note for 
a lover," said Gertrude, to whom Margaret 
showed this communication, ** I recognise the , 
real man of business. Uncle John will be 
delighted with him." 

The next day and the next, brought similar 
notes ; and then both Sumner and Grahame 
were summoned north to Florence to make 
fresh depositions, and serve, Erskine wrote, as 
a warning to all English travellers who pre* 
sumed to resist the brigands in future. Their 
return was delayed day after day, and the mar- 
chesa entreated Margaret to go to Ponte Rotto 
with her, and May insisted on waiting to see 
Erskine come back. Yet she would gladly have 
gone with Giulietta, for, dear as Gertrude's 
sympathy was to her, it was very much 
counterbalanced by the painful disapprobation 
evinced in Florrie's every look when Sumner 
was mentioned. Florence could not forget 
Edward, and her sorrow on his account was 
increased when the first letters arrived from 
England. 
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That the news had been a thunderbolt in 
Murchison Square, they were able to guess, 
from the fact that no answer came to their 
letters for some days ; and then it was to Flo- 
rence that Dr. Theodore wrote, disdaining or 
afraid to trust himself to reply to May or to 
Gertrude, whom he felt was her accomplice and 
adviser. His letter to his favourite daughter 
overflowed with grief for the annihilation of 
his son's hopes, and he sent no message to 
Margaret, either condemnatory or otherwise. 

"We are to be severely punished, I see," 
said Mrs. Evanshaw. *' Papa cannot forgive 
you or me either just yet. ' You must write 
yourself, and disarm him.'* 

May was very ready to do so, and wrote as 
Gertrude dictated to her, a letter more in ac- 
cordance with Mrs. Evanshaw's spirit of argu- 
mentative conciliation than with her own feel- 
ings. She begged her uncle and aunt to con- 
sider that if she could not love Edward, there 
was no one better suited to her than Mr. Sum- 
ner, who had loved her, knowing all her follies 
and sorrows. If the letter was not quite as 
conciliatory as Gertrude would have had it, it 
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was most respectful and affectionate. Gertrude 
read it over and approved it, and hoped it 
would soften the blow. 

To Uncle John, May Would not write at all, 
but left him to approve or disapprove as he 
liked ; and that gentleman was the very first to 
appi^ove, and write a very congratulatory letter. 

And then Erskine wrote again ; a few Jines 
only. 

''September 6ih. 
" I hope to be with you in a few days, but it 
seems as if we were never to get away. We 
shall come through Rome. Direct to me Poste 
Restante there. We are worried to death by 
the pretended interest the police take in our 
troubles. They mean nothing by it I cannot 
write more now." , 

Then there came a letter from Edward to 
Gertrude. Mrs. Evanshaw opened her eyes in 
astonishment as she read it and handed it to 
Margaret 

** Dear Gertrude, — As I find that since you 
are known to approve of Margaret's engagement, 
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you are in disgrace, and neither my father nor 
mother will write to you ; I make bold to think 
that a letter from me may be read and not thrown 
aside. Perhaps you will not give me credit for 
speaking the truth when I say that I am very 
glad of Erskine Sumner's success. There is 
no man I have ever seen whom I would more 
willingly know to be master of her happiness ; 
I feared he had no chance against Grahame. 
You, Gerty, know too much of me, and too 
much of her too, to suppbse that I was idiot 
enough to continue any foolish hopes of over- 
coming her prejudices against me. Love her, I 
did ; how much she never can know ; but when 
you left England, I knew there was no use in 
hoping, and I have done my best to take it 
calmly. I have, however, been very distressed 
(you will say I had no right tp be) ; but I was 
distressed at the idea of her accepting Grahame, 
who, I think, is thoroughly mercenary in his 
affection for her. Sumner has, I believe, every 
quality that the man who wins her ought to 
possess ; and I wish them both every happiness. 
Tell her I am doing my best to serve her, by 
going to America to bring back the proofs she 
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requires of Freeman's death. By this time you 
must be sufficiently in her confidence to know 
what this means ; and if she has not relented 
somewhat in her judgment of me;, you will have 
learned to look upon me as a hard-hearted 
villain. However, I did not mean to be the 
brute I now see I was. If Robert takes my 
advice, he will go up north to the cooler air of 
the lakes, and you will be doing your duty if 
you make him go. This is the last advice 
before he sails for New York, of yours affec- 
tionately, " Edward." 

■ 

"He means you to see this letter," said 
Mrs. Evanshaw, as she gave it to May. 
" Poor fellow ! you must wish him God speed 
at least, and forgive him when you are 
married. Have you a letter from Erskine ? 
I think I see his very crooked handwriting. 
Pardon me for saying so/* 

"He does write a dreadful scrawl, as dear 
unde says," replied May. "^'Tis true, 'tis 
pity, and pity 'tis it's true.' And he does 
make awful blots ; but we must pardon th^ 
He says Lewis is so unwell that he is quite 
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anxious about him. Quite only means rather, 
I believe, in America; so perhaps it is 
nothing to signify." 

But apparently Erskine had employed this 
debateable adverb in its English sense, for 
his next letter was very unsatisfactory with 
regard to Lewis. 

" Sept. 22nd. 

" I hoped to have started this morning to 
join you, but Grahame is not able to leave 
his bed. I have sent for a doctor, and feel 
anxious. Take care of yourself, and do not 
stay out at sunset : the malaria has most 
power then." 

''Sept. 23^. 

"The doctor says Grahame has the fever, 
and that it will be some days before we 
can hope . to start Write to me every day.*^' 

''Sept. 2\th. 
"Grahame is rather worse, and somewhat 
light-headed I do not .think the doctor 
knows much what is the matter or what to 
do. Write to me often." 

" Erskine's letters are mere bulletins. I 
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would not Stand it, Margaret, if I were you," 
said Gertrude. 

"I would rather get a letter of three 
words every day, than a long one every 
week," said May. "What have you and 
Robert decided about going home or not?" 

" We will go home at once, and you and 
Florence must accept Giulietta's invitation, 
and go to Ponte Rotto for the next two 
months. We shall be glad to know you 
are enjoying yourselves. Mind you send 
me an account of everything." 

Erskine's letters ceased to come every day, 
but they were a little longer in consequence. 

" Lewis remains about the same, not worse ; 
but we are to have a new doctor, re- ' 
commended by an Italian gendeman here, 
for whom Athanasius Colgate gave me a 
letter; so he will soon be well. So Mr. 
and Mrs. Evanshaw are going home, and 
you and Florence are going to the 
marchesa's. I am very glad. You will 
stay there two months, and I shall be in 
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your neighbourhood in a fortnight, or per- 
haps sooner. If you had stayed at Santa 
Maria, I should have run down and paid 
you a day's visit Would the good marcljesa 
receive me if I did so now, as I am, you 
say, an *Eroe'? I must come and see you 
for one hour." 

"Your letter is miserable. You say you 
hope I will not take you from England 
entirely. My darlings why write such 
nonsense ? Have you no faith in me ? 
Would I do anything you would not cordially 
approve ? But in. fact I have no desire to 
return to America, except in the way of 
business. I must go there sometimes, but I 
shall willingly put my nephew in charge of 
the works there, and the farms, and you 
may make an Englishman of me if you 
like. I have sent for my niece to come 
over for you to see. The dear girl's head 
is almost turned by the admiration she gets 
out of respect to my money ; she will be 
utterly spoilt if she stays there longer. Will 
you help me to look after her, Margaret.'^ 

VOL. III. Q 
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She is as friendless as you were at Sand- 
mouth years ago; and perhaps as much to 
be pitied My patient is very unsatisfactory, 
or I would come and see you. I have 
much, very much, to say to you, and yet in 
return for your long letter I can only write 
these few lines," 

** Oct. 4iA. 
"Thank Madame Lancia much for her 
kind invitation; I fear there is no diance of 
my leaving, even for a day. Grahame is 
very ill. He cannot be left a moment>; 
poor fellow, he has told me some strange 
things in his delirium ; he is much to be 
pitied. The new doctor looks on the case 
as very serious, and I fear he may be right" 

''Oct. pL 
"One line to say I cannot write to-day. 
I can hardly leave him for an instant He 
grows weaker, and I fear the worst Fare- 
well dearest" 

''Oct. i/^tk. 
** I have telegraphed you every day to tell 
you how Lewis was. He still improves, and 
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the doctor looks hopeful. I cannot thank 
Mr. Evanshaw enough for his kind offer 
to take care of my niece if she comes to 
England before I get back there. Don't be 
so anxious about me : I never was better 
in my life. I shall not take the fever ; of that 
I am quite sure. If I do I will write, and 
ask you to come and look after me. I 
promise that, so make the most of your 
time, and enjoy your idleness at Ponte 
Rotto; your fears for me are simply ridicu- 
lous; if I had time to write I would prove 
that. As it is I can only say, do not be 
alarmed, and write often ; I live on your 
letters." 

''Oct. lytk. 
" Your last letter was most unsatisfactory : 
it was a long one, certainly; but there was 
nothing about you in it What do I care for 
the people at the marchesa's, whom I don't 
know, and of whom I am jealous because 
they can talk to you and I cannot? If I 
were with you for one hour, I could say so 
much, but I am not myself when I write. 
Cannot you write me a line every day ? 
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I know I am unreasonable for a * Hero' ; 
but I live on your letters, and if you knew 
the trouble it is to me to write mine, you 
would reward me. . Grahame is so decidedly 
better that I think if I wait here a week 
longer, I can see him off to England. The 
doctor shakes his head, but he does not 
understand English constitutions.'' 

" Oct. 2 ist. 

"He has had a relapse, and is in a very 
weak state. The old doctor was right after 
all. I am afraid it will be some weeks before 
I can come ; and yet I would travel day and 
night to have one hour's talk with you. Could 
you come as far as Naples to meet me ? I 
might come there and return here in a day." 

" I have kept you so well plied with tele- 
grams, that I think you will not care for a 
letter; but you will be glad to know, that he 
is really on the road to recovery at last. But 
he wants constant care. However, you will 
believe that he is better when I tell you I am 
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going this evening with a party to see the ruins 
by moonlight*' 

"Nov. ird. 

" Yes; I have been down myself for a day, 
but am all right again, or I would assuredly 
have written to you, and asked you to come. 
Would you have done it? You see I grow 
jealous and fearful. But I have not been ill 
to speak of." 

''Nov. ^th. 

" Your letter is simply — permit me to say — 
unreasonable; or rather you are frightened. 
You won't believe that I would have kept my 
promise to send for you if I had really been 
ill. Will you believe me when I assure you 
that your name and address have been placed 
in my desk for the past three weeks, with 
directions to anybody who might open it, to 
send for you if anything weAt wrong with me ? 
My illness is nothing, I had barely had time 
to be frightened before I turned the cornqr, and 
was all safe, but Lewis was alarmed of course. 
Henceforth I shall write no letters, but send a 
telegram every day till I see you." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

JESSEr 

Mr. and Mrs. Evanshaw had returned to 
London and the invaluable Wigton. Gertrude 
was soon pleasantly and busily occupied in 
preparing to receive the young American 
visitor, whom she had insisted should be 
her guest for the present. 

"If she is a nice girl, I think you should 
keep her all the winter," said Mrs. John 
Halton, who came to offer friendly advice 
on the subject of window curtains. "Or I 
can invite her for a month or two if you like. 
It is rather hard for Margaret to have a 
grown-up niece to take care of directly she 
is married." 

"Yes, it is; but a niece of Mr. Sumner 
cannot be very disagreeable; and he says she 
will be quite spoilt if she stays any longer in 
America. She is very pretty. You must 
find an Englishman for her, aunt." 
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" I am sure I cannot trouble my head with 
any such thing. It is no use trying to make 
people happy against their will I won't try 
again," replied Aunt John, whose temper had 
been sorely tried by Annabella, who after 
wickedly failing to secure Edward, had ' at 
last confessed to having carried on an epistola- 
tory correspondence with a young officer in 
the colonies for the last two years, and to a 
determination to care for no other man 
whatsoever; whereat Mrs. John Halton was 
thoroughly disappointed and chagrined. 

"How does Mr. White like the idea of 
having a master ?" asked Gertrude of Robert, 
who had been down to Rawlstone. 

"Very well. He hopes the gentleman is 
not very scientific; but he thinks it will be a 
good thing, for Miss Cressingham wanted some 
one to look after her." 

" Does not he wish it had been an English- 
man ?" 

"Well — he seems to think an absentee 
master *is not altogether a bad thing for him. 
He did say something about having always 
hoped Sir Henry Churchill would have married 
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her. Was there ever anything in that quarter, 
Gerty ?'* 

"On Sir Henry's side I always thought 
there was; but now I hear he is engaged to 
Lady Geraldine Oldacres, the widow of old 
Sir Anthony Oldacres. She was said to have 
been an old flame of his." 

"Then why did not he marry her before 
now? She has been a widow these four 
years. That looks as if he did care for 
Margaret'* 

" Really Robert, you are growing too sharp ; 
you have been taking lessons of Aunt John. 
But is it not a mercy papa is so cheerful ? 
Erskine's letter quite turned him round." 

Sumner had written one short epistle to Dr, 
Theodore, which would not perhaps have con- 
ciliated every offended uncle and disappointed 
father, but which soothed Dr. Halton wonder- 
fully, when he had deciphered its crooked 
characters. 

" Dear Dr. Halton, — 

"May I trespass on your never-failing 
kindness so much as to ask you to read 
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the enclosed letter from the Hon. A. Colgate, 
concerning th6 Travertine deposits, and give 
me your views upon his third paragraph. I 
know too little upon the subject to express 
any opinion, but I believe he is wrong. Can 
you inform me if it is so ? I suppose you 
have heard of Miss Cressingham's decision 
with regard to me. I need not say that the 
day I may claim relationship with yourself, 
will be the happiest one of my life. As to 
the question of where I shall live, whether in 
England or America, that will depend entirely 
on her wishes, subject only to one condition, 
that Rawlstone Hall, as well as her other 
property, is, in one way or another, settled on 
herself for her own sole, use, and as far as 
the law will permit, under her own exclusive 
control. 

" I am nursing Lewis Grahame, who is very 
in, but slowly recovering, I hope ; and I have 
but little time to make investigations in the 
neighbourhood, but I shall try and get informa- 
tion respecting the Travertine rocks; and I 
hope to be aided therein by the kindness of 
the celebrated Italian geologist, Count Pietro 
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Duro, who has called on me in consequence 
of this letter from Colgate, and has been very 
useful in finding a doctor for poor Grahame. 
/I trust he will soon cure him ; for, as you may 
imagine, I feel my enforced absence from Miss 
Cressingham a nuisance. Your daughter was 
well when I last heard, and I hope you and 
your wife are also. — Believe me, etc." 

Some men in Dr. Theodore's place would 
have objected to this letter, but it charmed 
away all his anger against Sumner. 

" I like him. I shall like him," he said, 
"and he will make Margaret happy. He is 
a good man, and an intelligent man ; and you 
do not always find the two combined. He is 
really nearly as well suited to her as our poor 
boy would have been." 

The poor boy's mother was not so easily 
won over, but her distress was considerably 
modified by a letter from her darling, who 
wrote in better spirits* and appeared to be 
enjoying himself in New York. He wrote-^ 

** Every one who hears Sumner's name 
mentioned speaks well of him. He is a 
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capital man of business and much liked. I 
have seen his niece — a great' belle here. She 
is rather pretty and rather accomplished. She 
is starting for England to join him I find. I 
think Gertrude should invite her to her house 
for a while ; she, would be a pleasant visitor." 



But one day — it was the beginning of No- 
vember — Dr. Theodore came into Robert's 
house, and before he spoke, Gertrude knew 
he had some terrible news to impart. 

" Edward !" She gasped, as she saw the 
yellow cover of a telegram in his hand. " Is 
it Edward ?" 

"No, no, it is not: he telegraphs to me. 
He is all right ; but poor Margaret !" 

"Why, she is all right!" said Gertrude, 
breathlessly. " I heard from her this morn- 
ing. She is all right." 

" Yes : but she won't be soon. Here is the 
telegram. Read it." 

*' yesse Freeman is alive-r-there is now no 
dotibty and coming to England'^ 

"Oh, it can't be!" cried Gertrude with a 
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shriek that brought her husband into the 
room in great terror. 

At first he would not believe t^iat such a 
misfortune had come to pass, and tried to show 
there was a mistake somewhere. 

" Edward never makes a mistake," said Dr.. 
Theodore. 

" But still don't send word to Margaret 
till we know more," said Mr. Evanshaw. 
"There may be an explanation in Edward's 
letter which is doubtless coming." 

" But she is writing to Erskine every day,*" 
said Gertrude. " Oh good God ! how will he 
bear it?" 

" Better than Margaret will," said Dr. Theo- 
dore gloomily. "I don't know what will 
happen." 

In one thing they all agreed, which was, 
not to write the news to her till they heJEird 
further from Edward. Gertrude wished that 
she should be sent for to come home, that 
she might be amongst them all when she 
should hear it, but Robert succeeded in mak- 
ing them postpone any writing to her at 
all. There might, he said, be so much 
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less of evil to report when Edward's letter 
came. Jesse Freeman might be an altered 
man. He might be amenable to reason, — he 
might be dying; they knew he had been 
stricken down with the fever, and reported 
dead. He might be accessible to bribes : and 
he owed so much to Erskine, who had been 
his constant benefactor, that it was quite 
possible he would be influenced by him, and 
consent to accept a money consideration, and 
keep quiet. 

" In which case, as these drunkards never 
live long," added Mr. Evanshaw, "it may 
be merely a matter for Margaret and Sumner 
of waiting some years. I cannot believe we 
are going to have any great tragedy among 
us." 

They waited some days in horrible sus* 
pense, and they said nothing to Mr. John 
Halton. 

" I believe we can fight the rascal ; I never 
believed the marriage was legal," said Dr. 
Dr. Theodore ; " and I wish I had carried 
that question to an issue. I will see Quil- 
lett" 
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Mr. Quillett came, and was grievously 
shocked at the news he heard. He shook 
his head when the question of the validity 
of the marriage was started. 

" If I had thought it could be questioned 
with any success, I would have counselled 
Miss Cressingham to do so years ago," he 
said. "She consulted me upon that head; 
but, I am sorry to say, in my opinion, there 
is no loophole of rescue there. But I think 
it very doubtful if the man himself knows 
it is legal ; and perhaps we could manage to 
keep him deceived, and buy him off. What 
does Mr. John Halton say ? You have not 
told him yet ? You are waiting for more 
news ? Permit me to say that I think you 
ought to tell him and the parties principally 
concerned also. It is not safe to leave them 
in ignorance any longer." 

After a da/s hesitation, Mr. Quillett's ad- 
vice was followed, so far as to take Uncle 
John into counsel 

" I knew it would come wrong somehow or 
other," said Mr. Halton. " That girl has been 
more worry to me than any dozen children 
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could have been together. She will go mad 
now or drown herself. That's what the end 
will be." 

" For God's sake, don't say so, uncle," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Evanshaw. " Perhaps the mar- 
riage may be found illegal." 

" Pind it illegal ? Why should she try, and 
Only disgrace her own name and mine too ? I 
hope she will try nothing of the sort. No; she 
must buy the fellow off. That is what she 
must do. I wish your brother were here." 

"He managed so well before, by all ac- 
counts," said Gertrude, sharply. " If this man 
had been left in England, he might, as Mar- 
garet says, have been a respectable character, 
instead of driving her to" madness as he 
Will" 

" Oh, yes; madness, that is it We must 
send for her quickly, or she will drive us all 
mad enough. I know how it will be. She 
will be off with Sumner to America if we don't 
look sl^arp about us." 

" Oh, Uncle John, how dare you say so ? " 
cried Gertrude; while Dr. Theodore looked 
the anger he was too much pained to express. 
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John replied to his look, not to Gertrude's 
exclamation. 

" Because I know her better than you do, 
Theodore. She will stand at nothing when she 
is desperate. She will go, and leave money 
and good name and everything behind. You 
may shake your head, but I know her better 
than you. I always have been right about her. 
Did not I tell you from the first she was a de- 
sperate girl ; and did not she prove so ? And 
did not I tell you Edward would never make 
her love him ; and was not I right ? And a 
very good thing for him too, as it turns 
out." 

Nobody, not even poor Dr. Theodore, could 
deny that 

" But, in fact," continued John Halton, " I 
am not so sure that it would not have been 
better for us all, generally, if she had liked 
Edward, because then we should have been 
safe. He would not persuade her to go off to 
America as Sumner will. He would have been 
rational, and helped to keep her right Wdl, 
I hope when this fellow comes to hand, he may 
either be drinking himself to death, or be suffi- 
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^lently decent-looking for her to accept him 
again, and so " 

"Accept him! him! this drunkard, this 
scoundrel," cried Dn Theodore, hardly able 
to speak for wonder and rage. "Why, John, 
are you mad too. I would rather see her 
dead this minute than living with such a rascal 
as he has been." 

" She would not, papa. Don't be so excited," 
said Gertrude soothingly, but looking daggers 
at John Halton. " It's nonsense ; we all know 
Margaret better than that." 

" If she does not go back to him, she will 
go with Sumner," said John Halton, doggedly. 
" And there would be less scandal in the first 
case than in the other, that is all. Either way, 
it will be bad enough ; but it will be better for 
all if she can agree civilly with her husband." 

" It would not," answered Theodore fiercely. 
" I would rather sherwent with Sumner." 

" But," said Robert, when he could make 
himself heard, " I think there is no occasion to 
fear any such unhappy and disgraceful occur- 
rence. I am sure Sumner himself would not 
be a party to such a scheme. He may per- 
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suade her to give up her property to Free- 
man, and live quietly in Italy herself till he 
dies ; but he will never ask her to give up 
name and reputation for his sake. Of that we 
may feel morally sure ; at least I am." 

" And if anybody can influence Freeman to 
take the money and go away, it will be Ers- 
kine/' said Gertrude. " It may all end quietly. 
Mamma, don't cry so. Margaret may be very 
happy in a few years. It is only waiting." 

Gertrude Was crying very fast herself, and 
only checked her sobs to oppose Uncle John's 
proposal to write to Margaret of what had 
happened. " Let us wait till we have Edward's 
letter," she said ; and Robert said the same. 
But John Halton declared he would not let 
Margaret stay where Sumner could join her 
any day ; and, as it was evident he would write 
if they did not, they agreed to a compromise, 
and it was settled to write and ask her to come 
home immediately, as they were all in great 
anxiety about something, but what they did 
not tell her. 

"Papa; take mamma away to Brighton," 
said Gertrude to her father two days later. 
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" She is not fit to hear the subject always being 
discussed, and Aunt John's fretting is making 
her quite ill/' 

Poor Mrs. John Halton, who had never 
dreamed that * such things could happen, was 
nearly crushed by the terrible doubts and 
fears to which she had daily to listen. Her 
husband had never confided to her a whisper 
of her niece's follies and dangers; but now 
that the secret had been told her by Gertrude 
and Aunt Alice, he considered he might pour 
out all his anxieties before her at all hours and 
in all tempers. 

" She will go with Sumner, you virill see. She 
has no principle whatever; she had not as a 
girl. You can't hold her. When she comes, I 
shall tell her it is her duty to make the best of 
her husband, and I hope she will arrange mat- 
ters with him without making all the world 
parties to the difficulty, and I trust he will 
drink himself to death in a year." 

" I wish Edward had married her," said Mrs. 
John, who had a vague idea that if he had done 
so Freeman could never have reappeared. 

It did not make Gertrude any more cheerful, 
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that having been entrusted by Margaret with 
paying a remittance to Clara Hathaway,\ she 
had an interview with her at this time. 

** Oh what a terrible story she told me!" she 
said to her husband when they were alone. **I 
really think there should be a law that if a 
man or a woman is a drunkard, the wife or the 
husband should be allowed to divorce them. I 
suppose I should be thought very wicked to 
say so." 

" I don't know," said Mr. Evanshaw, " if I 
.would not go further than that I don't see 
why, if I chose to make your life miserable, 
or you mine, by continual and violent ill-tem- 
per, the law should not grant you or me, 
whichever of us it might be, a release." 

*' Oh, but, Robert, you frighten me rather. 
Would not that cause a great deal of scandal 
and inconvenience to society, and be ruinous to 
general morality ?" 

'* Anything that presupposes the estrange- 
ment of two married people must do that, I 
think," said Mr. Evanshaw. " It is no use 
hoping to avoid that It is a wrong, and to 
my mind an unnatural, thing for any man and 
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woman who have really loved each other for 
years, to wish to part; but when such an unfortu- 
nate state of things has come, I don't see that 
society or general morality gain much by try- 
ing to keep them together. But your mother, 
if she heard me, would say I was preaching im- 
morality, and your father would probably think 
me a fool, and I expect the bulk of the world 
would agree with one or the other of them. So 
let us have supper. When do you expect 
Margaret ? Poor girl ! Edward's letter must 
come shortly." 

But instead of the letter came Edward him- 
self, per express from Liverpool the instant he 
could get on shore; his luggage left all on 
board the Inman steamer. 

" Does Margaret know ? Is she here ?" He 
had come to Gertrude's house, and found her 
alone. 

" She does not know ; but she is coming. We 
expect her every day. Erskine is still at Rome." 

"And Florrie?" 

" Either coming home with Margaret or stay- 
ing with Giulietta Lancia. Which, we don't 
know. Papa has taken mamma to Brighton, 
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to be out of the way. What do you think 
Uncle John hopes?" 

" That Freeman may be drowned, of course ; 
that is his usual way of comforting himself 

" No ; that Margaret will take him back, 
and make the best of it" 

Edward swore an oath that startled his 
sister, but his muttered curses on his uncle 
found an echo in her own heart 

" I never could have believed any one of 
papa s relations could be such a selfish wretqh. 
Poor Margaret understood him better' than 
we ever have done," she answered. ''Oh, 
how will she bear this ?" 

" But now," said Mrs. Evanshaw, after she 
had seen her brother somewhat refreshed by a 
hasty meal, — "now tell me again how you 
learned he was alive. You told me, I know, 
when you came in, but I hardly understood it" 

'* No ; I saw you did not I was going on 
to Illinois, where Colgate told us he died, 
and I met a fellow in a tavern, a regular young 
scoundrel from the gold diggings in Pike 
County, and I heard him give his name — 
Gerald Freeman ; and I knew that he must 
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be the son of Josiah Freeman, Jesse's brother ; 
and I spoke to him at once, told him my name — 
and asked where his uncle died, whereupon 
he answered that he was not dead, and that he 
sent him letters occasionally; and when I would 
not believe it, he pulled out his pocket-book, 
and showed me one dated not three weeks 
before, with a New York postmark, and re- 
ferring to some small sums of money he had 
sent the young fellow, and upbraiding him for 
his roving life, and so on. It was signed too, 
and I knew the scoundrel's handwriting well 
enough too, the very hand in which he forged a 
bill on us. Well, I asked Gerald about him, 
and he said he lived on a farm near New York, 
and was making a little money he thought, but 
he was stingy to him. That might well be ; no 
farmer would like to throw his earnings away 
on such a reckless fellow as that Gerald. But 
then came the worst : Gerald said he had a wife 
in England who had money, and he had, in 
one of his letters, said he should go over and 
look for her ; and Gerald thought he was gone 
now^ or going, so he should not go to find him 
at New York." 
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" Then there is no doubt/' said Gertrude, in 
a low voice. 

" No, not a doubt I did not let Gerald go 
until I had every bit of information he could 
give, and he gave me the letter. I have it ; 
but I thought the best thing was to come off 
directly, for fear the wretch should be here 
now; and Margaret ought to be warned: How 
are things ? Was anything settled ? Sumner 
you say, is at Rome. Then I will telegraph to 
him to meet me at Turin or some place on the 
road, and I will go directly." 

" Without seeing papa ? Where is your 
luggage ? " 

" No. You can write to papa all I have . 
told you, and tell Robert and Quillett I must 
see Sumner. I trust more to him to know 
what to do than any one — he knows the wretch, 
and, maybe, can influence him ; and I want to 
see Athanasius Colgate too. If we could hear 
of something to clap him in jail again for, we 
should get on. What is Sumner's address ? 
Hotel d'AUemagne. Good. Oh, my luggage ? 
Here, in this carpet-bag. The rest is on board 
still ; I could not wait for it. You must send. 
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Wigton or Frangois down to Liverpool to get 
it together for me. Francois knows it all, and 
he must take care of Miss Sumner. Poor girl ! 
You must take her in, and welcome her, all the 
same, Gerty, till Sumner can come for her. I 
had not the heart to tell her of it, and she is all 
impatience to see Margaret." 

" Is she very fond of her uncle, then ? " 
" Oh, she idolizes him ; more as if he were 
her brother than an uncle ; and she worships 
Margaret for loving him. Oh it is too sad, too 
sad ! Good-bye Gerty ; I have not a moment. 
I can telegraph to Sumner from Charing 
Cross. Remember, Frangois to Liverpool 
directly. See that he has plenty of money. 
Good-bye." 

When he was fairly out of the house, Mrs. 
Evanshaw indulged in a long cry, and then 
sent Wigton to fetch Fian9ois, and sat down 
to write to her father. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ERSKINES RETURN. 

Ignorant of all the horror that was awaiting 
her, but very anxious^ and frightened by the 
mysterious letter she had received, Margaret 
arrived in. London at six o'clock the next 
morning, and came straight to Gertrude's 
house. Her feiar was that something had 
happened to Edward, and she looked up 
anxiously at the window blinds, of which at 
that hour none were drawn up. Robert told 
her the truth, for Gertrude could not speak, 
though she stayed in the room while he spoke. 
* Margaret bore it more bravely than either 
had expected. At first she refused to believe 
it at all, and when this incredulity began to 
give away, she said, " Well, I have expected it 
for years, and I won't be afraid. But I am 
sorry for you all." 

" What shall you do first ? *' asked Gertrude, 
amazed to see her so comparatively calm. 

" Nothing till Erskine comes; he will be here 
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presently, I think. I telegraphed to him, you 
had sent for me to come home for something 
was wrong, and asked him to come too. He 
won't be long I think." 

"Ah that explains her courage," thought 
Gertrude. " She will go to him for advice, and 
to nobody else. And what will his advice 
be.^" 



For the next seven hours Margaret refused 
to give way ; her calmness was admirable but 
unnatural. But Gertrude saw it could not last 
much longer, and she doubted whether it was 
well that it should, as she saw the frown that 
deepened between her eyebrows, and the wan 
livid colour that had taken the place of her 
usual bright complexion. , It was better she 
should give way, and cry, like any other woman. 

" It will be dreadful for Erskine. I pity 
him almost more than you, Margaret," she 
said, as she set down the glass of wine she 
was vainly trying to induce her cousin to 
drink. 

" Don't talk of it ; talk of something else. 
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I don't want to think till he comes," said 
Margaret. " He will tell us what to do." 

" Would you follow his advice, then ? " 
Gertrude asked anxiously. 

'* In everything, implicitly. So don't let us 
talk," she answered desperately ; and she rose 
and went into the hall. Gertrude saw she 
must be occupied with something or other. 

" Shall we unpack these boxes ? " said 
Gertrude, looking at the luggage. " Til have 
them taken up stairs." 

" No; leave them alone," answered Margaret. 
*' He may say it is better for me to go back 
to Ponte Rotto." 

" Good Heavens ! but you won't go. You 
won't leave us, even if he asks you," said 
Gertrude, thrown off her guard entirely. 

" Why should not I go ? " asked May, facing 
round. " I am not going to stay here to meet 
that poor wretch who is coming to frighten me. 
I shall go wherever Erskine thinks best." 

" But you won't think of following him to 
America before this man dies ! O Margaret, 
for your own sake and for ours, you will not 
do that!" 
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May bent down, and struggled with the 
buckle of a portmanteau for some moments 
in silence. 

" No, Gertrude," she said, at last looking up, 
her forehead and her neck flushed a deep crim- 
son. " I know rather more than you what it is 
to bear up against disgrace and contempt. I 
have suffered enough from a disputed marriage 
already — oh, if it had but been a false one as 
uncle said it was ! I do not say that if Erskine 
were alone in the world, and poor, and without 
friends, and that I could be any comfort to him, 
I would not go with him, whatever the disgrace 
and misery might be. But the loss would be 
quite as great on his side now as on mine. He 
has his own position in America, and he would 
suffer as much as I should by public disgrace 
and scandal. No ; you need not be afraid. I 
shall go back to Giulietta, and stay with her." 

" Then it is to be hoped," thought Gertrude, 
" that Sumner may feel as you say, and leave 
you there ; but I fear he will come to shake 
your resolution." But she said aloud, "Then 
come and write a line to poor papa. You don't 
know how it will comfort him to see your hand- 
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writing. Come ; it is only four o'clock, and you 
will save the post" 

Margaret suffered herself to be led to the 
writing-table, but she made no beginning of 
writing. 

" I don't know what to say. You had better 
dictate," she said, as Gertrude looked out paper 
and pens. 

" Tell him only that you are not frightened, 
and that you mean to go back to Giulietta ; 
that will make him Jess miserable," said Mrs. 
Evanshaw. 

'* Very well, give me the pen. Oh but I 
can't write," she cried ; and her long-sustained 
self-control gave way, and, wringing her hands, 
she burst into a passion of tears. 

" Better that she should cry," thought Gertrude. 
'* He will be here soon. Eh, what is that ? " 

It was a cab rattling at full speed up to the 
door, a tremendous double knock startled all 
the street, and Erskine's voice was heard in the 
hall, and portmanteaus were flung down. 

** There he is!" cried May joyfully, as she 
sprang up ; but her cousin caught her arm, and 
said firmly. 
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" You must not see him till I have told him 
what has happened I will go to him." 

" No, no ; I will see him first," said May; but 
Gertrude detained her forcibly. 

"Not till I have seen him, Margaret It 
will be too cruel to him to let him see you 
before he knows. Let me go." 

Margaret's dress was entangled on the 
drawer of ,the writing-table, and her hands 
trembled so much that she could not get it 
free ; and Gertrude, profiting by the accident, 
was running out of the room, when Erskine 
himself came in, and Margaret sank back in 
her chair to unable move. 

Sumner went to her, and as his lips touched 
her forehead, and his hand closed bver hers, 
which lay clasped and trembling on the table, 
Gertrude saw a faint colour come back to her 
cheek, and the look of wild terror left her coun- 
tenance, as he still stood by her, holding her 
hand in his. 

" What is it ? what are the news ?" he asked 
quiedy. '* Is Edward ill ? It is not your uncle, 
is it?" 

May could not speak. 
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" It IS none of us/' said Mrs. Evanshaw. 
"It is news that concerns yourself." 

Erskine's face changed 

** Lucy ! — my niece ? Anything happened 
to her ? Tell me quick. What of her ?" 

'* Oh, It's nothing about her," said Mrs. 
Evanshaw. 

" Then what is it ?" said Erskine quietly. 
" Anything gone wrong at the works." 

" No ; nothing," replied Gertrude, for May's 
head was now bent down, and her face hidden 
on the hand that held hers. " It is that Jesse 
Freeman is alive after all." 

The manner in which Sumner received this 
intelligence fairly bewildered Mrs. Evanshaw. 
An expression of great relief first came over his 
face, and then was succeeded by a look of 
amused perplexity, till, as he turned towards 
May, her anguish struck him with horror and 
self-reproach. 

" My poor darling ! and that is what has 
frightened you. It is all right, my darling girl ; 
there's no harm. Believe me, it is all right : I 
know it is." 

The tone in which he spoke reassured May 
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in an instant. She looked up, and gathered 
confidence from his face directly, but Gertrude 
was not so easily comforted. 

" Why, what do you mean ? Was not it a real 
marriage? Can it be proved illegal ? How 
do you know ? Are you sure ?'* she asked ; 
each question succeeding another so fast that 
he had no chance of replying. 

" It is all quite right," said Erskine, who had 
grown flushed in an unwonted manner. " May 
understands. We know he is alive, but it 
makes no difference. If you will let me speak 
to Margaret alone, I can set all right." 

" No," cried Gertrude, suddenly remembering 
Uncle John's prophecies. " No ; I want to feel 
sure it is all right. You must explain it to 
me as well. You can, I suppose," she added 
breathlessly, looking hard at his face, where the 
deep flush had given way to a strange paleness. 

" May understands, and that is enough," Ers- 
kine replied. " Do leave us, Mrs. Evanshaw." 

" Do not you understand that Freeman is 
alive ?" cried Gertrude. "Gerald Freeman, 
his nephew, told Edward ; and " 

"Gerald!" exclaimed Sumner impatiently. 

VOL. III. s 
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"He seems born to be the very plague of my 
life. I have no. sooner got him out of one 
scrape, than he is at mischief again. So 
he told you I was alive, and caused you all 
this fright and anxiety? May, my darling, I 
would have spared it you if I could. I have 
been trying to come to you day after day to 
set it all right, and it is not my fault. What, 
you don't understand — you can't see ? " he 
asked, looking anxiously into her bewildered 
countenance. " My darling, are you so blind ? 
Am I so hopelessly changed, or have you 
quite forgotten me ? May !" 

" What in Heaven's name do you mean, 
Mr. Sumner ?" said Gertrude angrily. " You 
said you could explain. Eh, Margaret! 
what is it ?" for with a shriek of joy, May 
sprang up, and fell forward in Sumner's arms, 
apparently fainting, but with her hands tightly 
clasped round his neck. 

**And you love me noW you know me!" 
Jesse cried, as he wasted a shower of passionate 
kisses on her hair, but no explanation could 
Mrs. Evanshaw obtain from him till May raised 
her head from his shoulder, and returned his 
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kiss ; and then he recollected Gertrude's pre- 
sence, and turned to her, without, however, 
leaving his clasp, of Margaret. 

" You see, it is all right, Mrs. Evanshaw. I 
am he myself, and so it does not matter whe- 
ther Fm alive or not, or whether the marriage 
was legal or not, as my darling won't mind my 
coming for her." 

" I don't understand in the least," said Ger- 
trude, looking from one to the other in amaze- 
ment. " If it is all right, I am very thankful. 
Was not the marriage a real one, then ?" 

" A real one ? Yes. No doubt about that, 
or I'd have been here long ago to see," replied. 
Sumner quickly, and almost fiercely. *' She is 
mine by all law and right, and none of you can 
destroy my right to her." 

" Oh Erskine — ^Jesse ! don't say that to her. 
She does not deserve it," said May reproach- 
fully ; and disengaging herself from his arms, 
she came to her cousin, and kissed her affec- 
tionately, saying, " Don't be hurt at his saying 
that ;. he did not mean it. He was thinking of 
Uncle John. He loves you^ and knows you 
love him ; indeed he does." 
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" But i don't understand," reiterated Ger- 
trude, who was far too much puzzled to take 
any offence at Sumner's words. "'What is to 
set it all right? Why cannot Jesse Freeman 
claim you ?" 

" I am Jesse, and I do claim her," said 
Sumner, almost laughing in triumph, although 
his eyes were certainly wet; but poor Mrs. 
Evanshaw was now more puzzled than ever. 

" Erskine — Mr. Sumner ; are not you really 
Erskine Sumner ? Is that a disguise ?" 

" No ; it is no disguise.' It is my name 
legally now ; but I was Jesse when Margaret 
married me, and your uncle obliged me to. give 
her up. I never meant to give you up though, 
my darling. I should have come back to you 
at all and at any risks if it had not been for the 
Malays." 

" But why did you not come back before ? 
Why did not you write ?" asked May. " Why 
did you leave me all this time ?" 

" But is he the man who was in prison for 
murder ?" asked Mrs. Evanshaw, whose brow 
was overclouding. " If you are not Erskine, 
you are the convict he took care of" 
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" No, Mrs. Evanshaw, indeed I am not. He 
was another man altogether ; but his name was 
Freeman too. I shall be able to give a 
satisfactory account of myself to you all, I 
hope." 

" He was another man, and you are Jesse ?'' 
said Gertrude. " I hardly believe, and yet I 
must believe you, Erskine ; only why have you 
kept it a mystery so long ? Good heavens ! 
Erskine, why did you leave Naples without 
telling her, and so have spared us all the horror 
we have gone through ?" 

" I would to God I had,*' Sumner answered ; 
"but I was hurried off from Naples without an 
hours warning, expecting to be back in ten 
days, and I could not tell her by letter only, — 
I did not know how she would take it I dared 
not risk it. She had such a horror of my very 
name, that I feared she would turn against me 
if she knew who I was ; I thought it wisest 
to wait till I came back. Grahame's .illness 
has put it off from day to day ; but I should 
have be^n at Ponte Rotto now if you had not 
sent for her here. I did not suppose I ran any 
risk of her ever hearing I was alive, as Colgate 
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had told her my poor old namesake was dead, 
and Gerald was the only man in America who 
knew of my existence without knowing I had 
changed my name." 

" Oh, you were an idiot and a madman to 
keep such a secret from her and from us," cried 
Gertrude impatiently. " It was perfect folly, it 
was unworthy of you. It was trifling with her 
deepest affections in a reckless and even a cruel 
way " 

" Oh, Gertrude.!'' cried May. 

And Sumner replied, fast and breathlessly, — 

" My conduct may have been mistaken ; but 
you go too far. I will reply to all your accusa- 
tions another time, but at this moment I will 
acknowledge no right in any one but May to 
blame me." 

" I shall certainly ask explanations another 
time," said Gertrude indignantly. " You have 
come in disguise, and you ought to have come 
before, you have frightened and deceived us 
all, and " 

But May put her hand on her arm. 

" Oh, for my sake, don't quarrel with him, 
Gerty ; I can't bear it." 
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" No I won't, if I can help," said Gertrude, 
"I don't want to. If he can explain all to 
you satisfactorily, I will be content." And she 
left the room immediately. 

" She is right, Jesse," said May sadly, as her 
cousin went out. " Why did you not write ? 
Never to give, me a sign you were alive, and 
still loved me : it was wrong ; oh, it was too 
cruel !" 

She burst into teab as she spoke, and his 
voice was choked with tears, as he answered, — 

" I did write again and again at first, but I 
got no answer ; and Josiah told me you would 
never write, for you thought I was; dead, and 
you ivere glad that I was." 

" Oh, how could you believe him ? I nearly 
died when I heard of your death." 

" If I had come home when I got back 
from China, four years after I left you, would 
you have had me then ?" Jesse asked. "When 
did you settle it that I was a pirate and a mur- 
derer ? Oh, May, was it the part of a true 
wife to believe that ?" 

" Oh, don't say that, for pity's sake, Jesse. I 
hate myself enough already. I bore up as long 
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as I could; but they all said it, and told it me 
so often, and I did try to doubt them, and be 
true to you. Oh, I did try ; but it was of no 
use," , 

" But as I could not imagine there were 
such falsehoods told about me, I supposed 
your refusing to write, and your concealing 
our marriage, meant that you hated me, and 
despised me. If your uncle had told Josiah 
that he thought I was a pirate, and Josh 
had told me, I should have come to you to 
deny it. But I thought you despised me, and 
looked down on me and hated me ; and Cap- 
tain Sumner said it would be cruelty in me 
to return to you if it were so ; and . I believed 
him." 

" And what has brought you here then at all," 
said May, who had succeeded in checking her 
tears at last. 

** He died, and I could not stay away any 
longer. I felt I must see you, and I knew I 
was so altered that you would not find me out, 
at least at the first interview." 

" And you found I was afraid of you, and 
hated you, and you were too angry to speak." 
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" Too unhappy, not too angry, May. I saw 
you cursed my memory — and the power the 
law gave me over you — you said you would die 
if I came back. What could I do but keep 
silent ?'' 

* • • * * 

After an hour had passed, Mrs. Evanshaw 
had not grown less angry with her friend 
Sumner, and her anger was only tempered 
by the reflection that perhaps her husband 
might see his conduct in still darker colours 
than she did. She had sense enough when 
she reflected calmly, to see that Sumner was 
npt directly responsible for the misery of the 
last fortnight, except in so far that his whole 
course of deception wa$ unwarrantable ; but 
she felt it would have been much easier to 
forgive him, if they had not .all been so un- 
happy. She saw it would weigh against him 
in the estimation of her father and mother, 
and all who should hear the story afterwards. 
As fof Robert, he would feel so indignant at 
having been deceived by his friend Sumner, 
that she doubted if she should be allowed to 
tell the story even to the end. And if Robert 
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would not stand Erskine's friend, who could set 
the facts properly and discreetly before Dr. and 
Mrs. Halton ? If Dr. Theodore should take 
into his head the idea that Jesse Freeman, 
alias Erskine Sumner, could be one and the 
sanie with the other Freeman, there would be 
a great difficulty in setting him right. For her- 
self, Gertrude* felt no uncomfortable doubts on 
that head. It was too clearly established by 
Edward's experience that Sumner had been re- 
spected and loved in America for the last four 
or five years, for the accident of a convict* in 
Colgate's jail, having the same nfame, to alarm 
her as to his identity. But there was no saying 
how her mother » and father would take it ; and 
she watched anxiously for her husband's return, 
wondering whether he would condemn or ap- 
prove Sumner, and be a peacemaker or the re- 
verse. If there was any family quarrel now, 
she saw it would end in Margaret's being carried 
off to America, and perhaps an estrangement 
of many years between her and all of them in 
England. 

But Robert came home, and listened patiently 
and gladly to all she told him. 

*' Well, then, all's well that ends well, I 
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suppose," he remarked. " But is there no doubt 
about it ?" 

" Oh no ; she only wonders she did not 
recognise him before, and she is so happy." 

" Of course, of course. But did not you tell 
me something about a forgery he committed. 
What was that ?" 

" Oh, but that was not a real forgery, — not in- 
tentional, I mean. I know Margaret said that, 
even while she was believing him a pirate and 
a drunkard." 

** Well, then, I suppose it is all right. At 
least, I suppose there is much to be glad about," 
replied Mr. Evanshaw ; and he went straight to 
find Sumner and Margaret. 

" I congratulate you both from my heart," he 
said bluntly. " I cannot say I understand it at 
all, Sumner. You are not Sumner any longer, 
are you ? " 

"Oh, certainly I am. I was adopted by 
Captain Sumner," replied Jesse ; " I am re- 
cognised by that name in the law courts of 
America; I was naturalised there with that 
name. I hope I am not to lose your friendship, 
Mr. Evanshaw, because I happen to have been 
born an Englishman." 
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'* On the contrary, quite the contrary," said 
Robert, won over completely, and giving his 
hand a most cordial shake, "It was the one 
thing wanting. I never could understand how 
you could be an American. I never did like an 
American yet. And now tell me all about 
it." 

But Wigton's information that dinner was 
ready put a stop to any further conversation, 
and Mr. Evanshaw rushed upstairs to wash his 
hands, and tell his wife what he had said. 

" I am not quite sure," he added, " that I 
entirely approve of his conduct. He ran a 
great risk and let her run it too; but as it 
has all ended well, I see no good in saying 
anything." 

" I shall say a great deal," said Gertrude, 
now no longer afraid to show her real feelings. 
" I think he has been so foolish, reckless and 
unkind " 

" Well, come down to dinner," said Robert, 
" and don't let the servants see you are angry, 
if you can help." 

Gertrude came down in a very excited 
state, wondering to see Robert take it all 
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so quietly. May came in, very pale, but 
looking so radiantly happy, that Gertrude 
began to feel it , might be possible to for- 
give Sumner. Robert at once commenced 
talking of oil and American railways, so 
that his wife had time, metaphorically and 
morally speaking, to look about her. Mar- 
garet had eaten nothing all day, and the 
first few mouthfuls seemed to choke her, 
but she was quite ready to talk with Robert 
and Jesse, and Gertrude listened, wondering 
how they could discourse of indifferent sub- 
jects so easily. 

** Have you left some one you can trust 
in charge of the works ?" Mr. Evanshaw 
asked. "It must be a serious responsibility. 

"It is," Sumner replied ; " and my facto- 
tum complains of it ; but I left my nephew, — 
my other nephew, the steady one, — there to 
help him, and I hope they can manage be- 
tween them till I run over and set things 
straight. I left the business at an incon- 
venient time rather." 

" Does your nephew know all your affairs 
— all, I mean," Robert a^ked, significantly. 
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" Oh yes ; he and my niece Lucy know 
everything. It is only Gerald I have not 
ventured to trust. I wish now I had." 

" Can you understand your l?ist letter to him 
having so recent a postmark on it," Robert said. 

" Yes ; for I wrote to him when I first 
went to Italy, and sent the letter under 
cover to Lucy to forward to him. We want 
him to settle down on a farm ; but he never 
would if he were to learn that his uncle was 
. a rich man." 
. ** I believe," put in May, " that if he saw 
a prospect of getting on, he might become 
steady. It is misfortune that makes men 
i reckless." 

'* Very well, , then ; if you will take the 
responsibility, hd shall be made prosperous," 
said Sumner in a low voice, meant for 
her ear only. 

" Has anybody written to papa ? " asked 
Gertrude suddenly. "I have not." 

'* It is too late for the post," said Robert; 
" but we can telegraph. He ought to know 
it is all right. Wigton will go and tele- 
graph." ^ 
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" And Edward should be telegraphed to, 
also," said Gertrude. "He is gone to 
Turin to meet Erskine. But what are we 
to say? How can we put such news in a 
telegram ?" 

" Let me manage it," said May rising. 
*' I am not hungry ; and I shall do it best. 
And your handwriting, dear," she said 
soi^o voce to Sumner, "would only mislead 
the clerks. You wrote a fair hand once, 
when I taught you." 

" Bring me a pen when you come back, 
and I will show you I can do that now," 
Jesse answered. " I have had more trouble in 
writing my letters to you than you can well 
imagine." 

May found it difficult to concoct the mes- 
sage so as to convey the assurance of safety 
without taking the telegraph clerks into 
their confidence. To Dr. Theodore, she 
only said, "// is all right. All a mistake 
about y. F.y and S is here and all is rights 

But to satisfy Edward's anxiety, more had 
to be said ; and on reflection she was 
obliged to State the facts plainly. 
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" Copy that," she said, putting the pen into 
Sumner's hand. *'Let me see you do it" 
And as Jesse wrote it quickly in the bold clear 
writing that she knew so well, May smiled, 
but she had to dash the tears from her 
eyes as she took the note to Wigton, who 
was to carry it to the telegraph office. 

"Some one must see Uncle John, I 
suppose," she said as she returned. " But 
I will not:" 

" I can to-morrow," said Robert. " It will be 
better I should, rather than you. I don't 
want any cheese, and I do not think you 
do, Sumner ; shall we go into the drawing- 
room with the ladies ? " 

They^ all went to the drawing-room, very 
glad to escape from the* presence of the 
servants. 

" Come to this seat by the fire, Gerty ; 
and Jesse will tell us everything," said 
May; "and answer all the questions you 
like to ask." 

" I only wish to know for what reason 
he has caused you all the unhappipess you 
have suffered these last nine years," said 
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Mrs. Evanshaw, her indignation all re- 
kindling at the word " explanation." "He 
might have spared you that, instead of 
waiting to come back under a false name." 

Sumner was quick enough in answering 
this last insinuation. 

" First of all, as far as you, Mrs. Evan- 
shaw and Mr. Evanshaw, are concerned, I 
am not conscious of being guilty of any 
deception. Captain Sumner adopted me as 
his son years ago. I have been naturalized 
under that name ; I have no other as an 
American citizen, and I have filled several 
offices of public trust under it ; and as you 
and Mr. Evanshaw had never seen or heard 
of me before I had the name, I do not think 
I have been practising any deception towards 
you, or to any one except May herself." 

" I quite agree in that," Robert made 
haste to say, before his wife could reply ; 
**and I think it. would be much better if, 
instead of asking questions which Margaret 
only is entitled to ask, we had a brief 
account of Erskine's adventures, and learnt 
how he and Captain Sumner turned from 

VOL. III. T 
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the sea to the oil and farms, which is an 
enigma to me, I confess." Robert was de- 
termined to prevent any discussion between 
his wife and Sumner, and Jesse understood his 
intention, and replied, " Am I to begin at the 
very beginning ? You know, I suppose, how I 
innocently put my hand to a forgery, and how 
my brother hurried me off to America. I 
wanted to return to prove the marriage, and 
run the risk of a prosecution ; but Josiah was 
too clever to allow that. He guessed that if 
he kept me quiet, Mr. Halton would retire the 
bill and so destroy all evidence against us ; 
and he showed me that if I only waited a 
few months, I could go home in safety. I 
promised to be patient, but he saw I was 
ready to forget the promise, and that he 
could not be sure of me, so he persuaded 
me to go on a voyage. I wrote to 
Margaret, begging of her to come and 
follow me to New York, little reflecting on 
the impossibility of her doing so ; I gave 
her an address of kind people to come 
or to write to, and then I went out with 
Captain Sumner, and you know my ad- 
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ventures, — it was three years before we got 
home. We happened to meet, at New York, 
a . sailor called Jesse Freeman, like me. 
He came from the Tyne, but Josiah found 
out we were some distant relations, and 
advised me to go with him on board Captain 
Sumner's ship the Astoria. I was re- 
christened as soon as I got there, and called 
myself sometimes Will Cousins, after an old 
shipmate of mine, or Jesse Cousins, to dis- 
tinguish me from this old Jesse from Tyne. 
We were great friends, we two, being the only 
Englishmen on board ; and when we saw the 
rascals attacking our captain, we both came 
to help him, — I with a hatchet, and he with 
something or other that came handy ; and so 
it fell out that I, Jesse Freeman, from Yar- 
mouth, or Will Cousins as they called me, 
and Jesse Freeman from the Tyne, were 
both turned off into the boat with the 
captain, and were picked up by the Malays 
as you know. I have told you all my 
adventures quite truly. Old Jesse escaped 
after some time, but I and Captain Sumner 
were there three years and more. 
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** Well, Captain Sumner grew fond of me, 
and when we escaped he told me that as 
he had no children, I should be his son ; 
and when he reached America, he found his 
mother was dead with fretting at his loss, 
so that he could do as he liked about me. 
So I was naturalized under his name, and lived 
in his house. I went to huntv up Josiah, 
and also the people to whom I had asked 
May to write. I had been haunted with a 
dreadful fear, while I was a prisoner, that 
she might have run away from her uncle, as 
I had entreated her, and come after me to 
America, and be living in New York without 
any friends. The thought nearly drove me 
wild sometimes, though to be sure Josiah 
would have taken care of her. However, 
he had never sent her my letters.'* 

" No ; but I was coming, for all that," said 
May in a half whisper. " I did not wait for 
any letter to try and follow you." 

" You were ? Alone ? Never !" 

** I will tell you now, and you Gertrude, what 
no one has even suspected or dreamed of," 
May replied. ** I was determined to come ; 
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I went down to the docks, and found a ship 
sailing for New York,, and I had got money 
from uncle, and was on the very point of 
starting when the news came that you were 
dead/' 

" I am thankful it did, my poor child ; 
you would have started on a perilous adven- 
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" Well, well ; don't look so frightened. Per- 
haps I was more able to take care of myself 
than you think. Go on with your confession 
now. Why did you not write ?" 

" I found you had never written to the ad- 
dress I believed I had sent you, or to Josiah ; 
and he told me you concealed our marriage and 
hoped I would never come back ; that you were 
living with your uncle, and were very happy, 
and were trusting I would remember my pro- 
mise and keep away. I have since found out 
that he was receiving a pension from your 
uncle, and perhaps feared it would be stopped 
if he allowed me to trouble you, for he had 
begun to doubt if the marriage was legal, or 
he said he did. I don't know why he was 
afraid of helping me, but he took my letter to 
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forward to you, and never did send it; but 
he must have told you I had returned alive." 

"He wrote to Edward that he believed you 
were alive; but he would not say he knew 
where to find you. He was false even to Ed- 
ward, who would have given anything to know 
where you were." 

"He was a traitor all through," Sumner an- 
swered ; " and has been ever since he was a 
lad, so far as I was concerned. He kept me 
from school to help him in his work when I was 
a boy, and played false with me in everything. 
I dare say he had some deep-laid plan in his 
head to checkmate Mr. Halton, and profit him- 
self; but it is impossible to guess what. One 
thing we must also remember, I was not 
true to him; for I concealed my position with 
Captain Sumner, and my change of name, and 
never let him know where I lived, for I thought 
he would disgrace me. So not Jcnowing that 
I was getting on in the world, he probably 
thought it his wisest course to keep well with 
Mr. Halton." 

" And moreover," replied Margaret, " Ed- 
ward followed the advice of our lawyer, and 
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pretended to think our marriage was not a 
good one ; so that Josiah was really de- 
ceived. " 

"Well, then, we have all paid the penalty 
of deceiving each other," said Sumner. " If 
you had heard five years ago that I still 
loved you, would it have given you any dis- 
tress then ?" 

"Five years ago I had not learned to be 
afraid of you. I still believed in you." 

" I cannot think what madness possessed you 
not to come and see for yourself," said Mr. 
Evanshaw. 

" My father, that is Captain Sumner, kept 
me back. I had long ago told him everything, 
when we were prisoners and expecting never 
to get home. He viewed my conduct, or rather 
Josiah's, in persuading her to marry me, in a 
very severe light, pointing out the abominable 
selfishness of letting a woman of her years, with 
no more sense than a child, enter into a com- 
pact that disgraced her in the eyes of her own 
family, and which she could not fail to regret 
as she grew older, and saw the sacrifice she had 
made. He said that she would have been 
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placed with suitable teachers, or been living 
in her uncle's house, and must have acquired 
the education and manners of a lady, and 
learned to look upon me as a coarse, rough, 
inferior creature altogether, and that if I went 
back, and she accepted me again, it would 
be more from fear of public opinion, or a 
mistaken idea of duty, but, at any rate, not 
from love or esteem." 

** Were you ever so awfully rough ? I can- 
not exactly believe it," said Gertrude. *' Mar- 
garet could not have loved you if you had 
been so bad." 

"She had never seen any one better when 
she loved me ; but I had grown still rougher 
with knocking about among our Malay friends. 
I have made an effort to get some rudiments 
of learning since I got on in the world ; a 
very little, but still some, and perhaps I have 
gradually got some polish from the com- 
panionship of Captain Sumner ; but at the 
time I speak of, you at least, Mrs. Evanshaw, 
kind and indulgent as you are, would not have 
given m^ a welcome. Besides, I was poor 
then, while she was rich, and I had told her 
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I would never claim her unless she sent for me, 
and she did not send. I began to feel what a 
gulf there was between the educated and un- 
educated, between the well-born and the poor. 
I saw many beautiful and refined women in 
America, and I felt I was in their eyes a 
rough uncultivated savage ; I was myself quite 
unable to understand their conversation, or be 
agreeable to them ; and I thought if she had 
grown up to be like them, she could have 
nothing in common with me. There was, as I 
said, a gulf to be bridged over before I came 
back to look for her. Captain Sumner thought 
the same, and he said it plainly ; he maintained 
it was a point of honour to leave her unmo- 
lested. It cost me enough to do so, but I 
thought she knew from Josiah that I was come 
back from China, and yet she would not write; 
so I tried to forget her, and look after Captain 
Sumner s interests. That gave me something 
to do. A relation died, and left him some 
land, and a lawsuit into the bargain, and his 
affairs became very complicated, and I had to 
help him, and work hard at it; and, at the same 
time, I went in, as we say, for education ; so, 
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amongst all the turmoil of work, I was able to 
think less of my own troubles, — I had not time 
to feel it as I should have done. And the 
work increased ; for as soon as we obtained pos- 
session of the land, we discovered the oil on it, 
and then I had to learn that business, and 
there were the farms too, and a difficulty with 
the squatters." 

" Well," interposed May, " that will keep. 
Go on to where you began to think of me 
again." 

" I always thought of you," Jesse exclaimed 
indignantly ; *' only not so miserably in these 
times as afterwards.. Well, while I was busy 
and full of work, I heard that Josiah was dead; 
so I went to' look after the children. Gerald 
had run wild and gone to the gold country, but 
I brought Henry and Lucy home with me ; 
the two others were dead. Oh, before that 
time, though, I heard that poor old Jesse was 
in trouble in prison for manslaughter, and I 
went to find him, and interested Athanasius 
Colgate in his welfare ; I never imagined 
that his name would be confounded with mine, 
and the story of his misdoings reach England. 
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However, as Josiah*s death had cut me off from 
all chance of hearing of you, I began to think 
I must come over and see you myself, but 
Captain Sumner would not let me go. He was 
ill, and could not spare me ; the lawsuit had 
begun again, and the business could not spare 
me a day. I wanted to write, but he strongly 
opposed the idea; and, indeed, I thought it of 
no use to write. I firmly believed you hated 
me. I dreaded the worst, and I preferred to 
remain in suspense. Just at that time I stum- 
bled upon Fisher." 

" Fisher, — what Fisher ? Not our Rawl- 
stone radical and chartist ?" asked Gertrude. 

" I should not be surprised to hear he is a 
radical, for he was an enthusiast for republican 
institutions as he saw them in America. How- 
ever, he was in want, and I helped him home. 
He was a Yarmouth man, and used to come to 
the little shop near the Cross Roads Tavern at 
Filby, where May used to buy needles and 
pins. I gave him money to get back to 
England, and I took him into confidence, and 
made him promise that when he got home he 
would go and see her, and find out from the 
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villagers or some one if she ever thought of 
me. In fact, darling, I set a spy on you, to add 
to all my other faults ; but I was soon punished 
enough, for the old man's letters dashed all 
my hopes to the ground. He had seen you, 
and said you were looking happy ; but he heard 
from your servants that you had some strange 
anxiety lest some one, of whom they knew 
nothing, should come and take away your 
house and all your property. They had used 
their ears to some purpose apparently. More- 
over, Fisher found that your uncle .was con- 
stantly talking to people of the cruelty of 
the law which bound any man or woman for 
ever to a husband or wife who was utterly un- 
worthy of them ; and I, of course, could inter- 
pret that to my own disadvantage. And Fisher 
said you were complete mistress of your own 
actions ; so I saw your silence was in 
no way enforced by your uncle. At any 
rate, it is said listeners hear no good of them- 
selves, and I, who listened by proxy, was no 
exception to the rule. I thought the least I 
could do for you was to keep away for ever, 
and I thought I should have had the strength 
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to do It ; but after Captain Sumner died, and 
there was no one to keep this idea of self- 
Sacrifice before me, I failed altogether, and 
thought of nothing but coming back. I 
travelled about and tried change of scene. I 
went with Colonel Wenham, on his expedition, 
in which I cared more for shooting and fish- 
ing than for the treasures of science he picked 
up. And, meantime, I persuaded myself that 
it was right for me to come back ; that, as 
you could not marry any one else, I might 
as well give myself a chance. You see I 
knew I was so altered that there was a good 
chance you would not recognise me at once ; 
before then I had been on the prairies and 
come across Lewis, and he did not find me 
out ; so I went to Wenham, whom I had heard 
often talking of your uncle as his corres- 
pondent, and got a letter of introduction from 
him ; I practised writing in a new style, and 
came off, just to make sure if you positively 
hated me, or had only forgotten me. I sent 
my letter to Dr. Theodore, but it happened I 
had met Lewis the day I reached London, and 
a day after that, he introduced me to you. I 
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wonder I did not betray myself at the first 
minute." 

"You were very odd," said Gertrude; and 
May added, — 

" You were very careful not to say a word 
you could help. Did you hope to keep your 
incognito as long as you have ? " 

" I did not mean to keep it at all longer 
than would enable me to learn what you 
thought of me ; but in less than a week I had 
an .opportunity of hearing how you hated me, 
when you said you would die sooner than 
take me back ; and I knew you were in 
earnest. After that, Mrs. Evanshaw, I felt I 
had no course left but to profit by her forget- 
fulness of my face, and try and win her con- 
fidence a little before I spoke." 

" But when I asked you about Jesse the 
convict, and you said you had visited him in 
prison, you might have said a good word for 
yourself," said May. 

" But that was not till long afterwards, May, 
when I thought I could make you love me as I 
was, without putting forward any claims to 
your pity. You see, when I heard you speak 
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so cruelly of me, and talk of dying before I 
came back, I did not know what to do, and 
I stayed away for a fortnight ; during that 
time you saw Colgate, and heard that the 
poor fellow whom you supposed to be me, 
was dead, and when I came back to your 
uncle's house, I found you so amiable towards 
me, that I thought I had better go on as I was, 
and get you to like me as much as I could. 
You asked after my adventures, and you were 
so flattering that I could not resist the temp- 
tation. Of course if I had known that you 
thought yourself free by my death, I must have 
spoken, and perhaps should have been told you 
could never love me ; but I believed you still 
considered yourself bound to me, and so I let 
you go to Naples without saying anything." 

" You let me go to Naples, Erskine ? Why 
you sent me to Naples, if you please. I should 
never have gone but for you. Why did you 
bring that exaggerated story of a fever at 
Rawlstone ? It was perfectly ridiculous." 

" Well, anyhow, I was the gainer. I could 
follow you to Naples, and I could not have 
done so to Rawlstone, — not so conveniently." 
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" And you met us at Naples, and still said 
not a word," remarked Mrs. Evanshaw, stirring 
the fire reflectively. 

" I did not see that I helped my own case 
by being in a hurry," replied Sumner. " You, . 
Mrs. Evanshaw, were clearly on my side, and I 
bided my time. Only one day I found Colgate 
had been talking of his convict, and said he 
was dead, and that May believed it was myr 
self. I was fairly astonished, I can tell you ; 
and then I saw I ought to delay no more." 

''And you settled everything in Giacomos 
camp," said Gertrude. " Now I come to the 
real quarrel I have with you. Why, when you 
were sure she loved you, did you not tell her 
the truth at once ? " 

r 

" Twenty times I was going to it, but I 
had no opportunity. Your sister was always 
there ; and besides. May seemed half sorry she 
had agreed to have me ; at least I thought so, 
and I did not feel encouraged to go on. Once 
I did begin, because I thought we might not 
meet again, but I thought if she had any- 
thing to unsettle her, I should never get her 
safely down the mountain. That hill-side 
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was not the best place for any painful 
discussion." 

" And you still expected a painful discussion 
when she knew." 

** I did not know what to expect. I had 
been hated for a murderer, a pirate, and a 
drunkard, and should have appeared in the 
light of a deceiver, perhaps. But anyhow, 
Mrs. Evanshaw, no man in his senses would 
have told any woman, or any man either for 
that matter, anything agitating or exciting to 
the nerves, just .before beginning that descent. 
It might have cost us both our lives," 

"Arid after then, — till you left Naples?" 

"I never had five minutes with her alone, — 
not five minutes, — and that is my defence, Mrs. 
Evanshaw. I could not bring myself to write 
it to her, and I hoped every day to get to 
Ponte Rotto. I was starting to go there when 
she telegraphed to me to follow her here. 
Now, will you acquit me of trying to be cruel 
to her ? " 

" Not quite," said Gertrude. . " I have one 
more quarrel with you. I think you were too 
easy about Lewis." 

VOL. III. u 
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" Do you mean for his sake or for mine ? " 
asked Sumner, colouring as he spoke. " I did 
warn him, poor fellow, that she could not 
accept him. I said as much as I could with- 
out betraying her secrets, because I liked him. 
But as to fearing him, I knew May's face better 
than that" , 

" Well, now then," interrupted Mr. Evan- 
shaw, "how do yoii mean your story to go 
out to the world ? That becomes our next 
consideration. I suppose you will hardly like 
to go through the fiction of being married 
again, though it would save a great deal of 
talk and idle curiosity." 

** It would throw discredit on our first 
marriage, and be very inconvenient as re- 
gards the settlement of property," objected 
Sumner. " I had rather the plain truth was 
told at once. I have been talking it over with 
May, and we think that as no one knows we 
have come to England, and our luggage is still 
packed, we will go back at once to Italy, and 
leave you, if you will be so good as to under- 
take the business, to tpll everybody." 

"You would like it so, really, Margaret]" 
.asked Gertrude, aside to her. 
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*'Yes, I should. I think several people 
suspect there has been some mystery about me ; 
and it will save trouble hereafter if the truth is 
told now. A stolen marriage ten years ago, 
that is all we need say, — you need not enter 
into particulars ; people will talk a little, and 
soon find out that they always had an idea 
there was something of the kind, and it will be 
only a nine days* wonder." 

" And you will go, in a day pr two ? " 

" No ; now, — to-night — ^almost directly. We 
will catch the tidal train to-night ; we can write 
to uncle and aunt from Folkestone to-morrow." 

" But, Erskine, I am expecting your niece 
to-night," said Gertrude. " Must you go be- 
fore she comes ? However, I need not tell 
you how welcome she will be to me. I shall 
keep her now till you come back." 

A prolonged noise of wheels in the street 
proclaimed an arrival at their door or the next, 
and then much confusion of voices was heard 
in the hall, which was explained by Francois 
entering and exclaiming indignantly; — 

" What I zen to do with ze boxes, Madame 
Evanshaw ? Ze hall is shokeful of portmanteau^ 
and your servant say zey not possibly to be 
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move, and I have Mees Sumner, her baggage 
all, and Meester Edward, he also. Zree cab 
we come in ! What would we do ? " 

"Stupid blockhead you are!" said Mr. 
Evanshaw, as he peeped through the window- 
blind at the procession of cabs. " Bring 
Miss Sumner s luggage upstairs, and take Mr, 
Edward's straight to Murchison Square." 

" But zey is all meex," responded Fran9ois 
dolefully. " And ze hall be fill wiz ozer port- 
pianteau." , 

" Then unload the things on the pavement 
and pick out Mr. Edward's." And Mr. Evan- 
shaw and Sumner hastened down to direct 
this unloading and welcome the very pretty 
and fashionably attired young lady who was 
philosophically and serenely coming upstairs, 
indifferent to the consternation thclt, in the 
absence of Wigton, the arrival of her countless 
boxes occasioned among the women servants. 

" Oh Erskine, is it you ? " she cried in a 
tone of joy that suggested that this angelic 
composure was more assumed than real. " I 
thought you were in Italy. I am so glad you 
are come. Is she here ? " 



/ 
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" Yes, she is ; and waiting to see you," said 
Sumner, as he met her and kissed her affection- 
ately. ** And," he whispered, as he led her to 
the drawing-room, " Mr. and Mrs. Evanshaw 
know everything now." 

" And will she love me ? " Lucy asked, in 
some trepidation ; but May came to the door, 
and embraced her before she spoke, and took 
her straightway to Gertrude. 

" Meester Sumner have come from Rome 
zis day, I see," observed Frangois, who, taking 
scrupulous care of two umbrellas and a parasol, 
allowed the cabmen and the housemaids, and 
even Mr. Evanshaw, to clear the luggage out 
of the narrow way. " And Mees Cressingham, 
she have come also ; her portmanteau zis. 
Why not carry zem away zen ? " 

" Because they will be gone again in half 
an hour," said Mr. Evanshaw. " This is Mr. 
Edward s trunk, you blockhead ; get it on to 
the cab again. Erskine, I will go down to 
Brighton myself to-morrow, and see Dr. Hal- 
ton before you write to him. It may save 
trouble in the end." 

May had found, on bringing Lucy to the 
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light, that it would be easy to love her; for 
notwithstanding her delicate pink and white 
complexion, and hair combed over her forehead 
like a skye terrier's, she was so like what 
Jesse had been in his boyhood that it was a 
joy to her to look at her face. 

" How did you manage on your journey, 
all alone by yourself ? " asked Mrs. Evanshaw 
of her new visitor. 

"Oh, very well indeed," Lucy replied. 
" Mr. Edward Halton was so very good and 
kind, he made all the ladies look after me 
and take care of me. He is so very good. 
Only he seemed so very anxious and unhappy 
all the time, and in such a hurry to get 
to London." 

" No wonder," replied Gertrude ; and she 
briefly explained to her the mistake that had 
originated through Gerald's ignorance of the 
real state of things, and the fearful suspense 
they had all had to bear. Lucy was much 
shocked, more on Edward Halton s account 
than Gertrude thought was fair, seeing that 
they had all had to bear the same, and she 
said so. 
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" Well, I have not seen how unhappy you 
have been," replied Miss Sumner, apologeti- 
cally ; " but I know he was very sad, and now 
I see why he was so kind to me. But, if he 
had spoken to me and heard how it really 
was, he could have telegraphed you from 
Liverpool, and you would have been happy 
yesterday morning instead of to-day." 

'* Yes ; and Margaret would have been 
spared it all," thought Gertrude, beginning to 
see that Edward had been somewhat of an 
idiot in the matter, and had caused somewhat 
more suffering than necessary. She liked Miss 
Sumner though for pitying him so much. 

" Have you any letters for me, Lucy ? " asked 
her uncle as he came in. 

" Oh, yes ; a great packet from Henry. They 
are in one of my boxes. I don't know exactly 
which." 

** Can you find them then ? We must be off 
now in ten minutes," and he preceded her to the 
hall, where every package had to be unfastened 
in turn before the letters could be found. Both 
Francois and Wigton, and even Mrs. Evan- 
shaw were glad when they saw the hall at last. 
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cleared of luggage, and the travellers safe off 
to Charing Cross. 

" Well now, Miss Sumner, this house is 
your home for as long as you like," said Mr. 
Evanshaw gallantly, "Wigton, let me have 
breakfast early to-morrow morning, for I must 
be off to Brighton." 

And Mr. Evanshaw went there, and astounded 
Dr. Theodore in his morning walk, by his 
singular and agreeable piece of news. 

Gertrude undertook the responsibility of 
telling the news to Uncle John. But that gen- 
tleman, accompanied by his wife, called on her 
while she and Miss Sumner were lingering 
over a very late breakfast. 

'' Oh, it is Mr. John Hal ton, my dear," said 
Mrs. Evanshaw. " Good morning, uncle. 
Good morning, aunt. This lady is Miss 
Sumner, Erskine's niece." 

Gertrude hardly knew how to tell her news 
in Lucy s presence, and hesitated. 

Mr. Halton felt it was a pity Sumner's niece 
should have arrived, as everything had ended 
so unpleasantly ; but he was equal to the occa- 
sion ; he really liked Sumner. 
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'* I am very glad to see you, my dear young 
lady. I am very sorry that you find us all in 
such sad circumstances. I had hoped to have 
called your uncle my own relative soon, but 
a sad ifnforeseen accident has occurred. But 
my respect for your uncle will always remain 
unbounded, I assure ybu." 

Lucy's eyes flashed fire. She had not for- 
given Mr. Halton, but had grown up to hate 
him as the persecutor of her family. She 
wanted to have her revenge now. 

" Do you know that Jesse Freeman is in 
England ? " she asked coolly. 

" Good heavens ! is he ? " cried John Halton. 
" Come at last ! Come after all ! " 

Gertrude was so much astonished at Lucy's 
cool assertion, that she made no effort to ex- 
plain, and Miss Sumner continued, — 

"'Yes ; and he has taken his wife away with 
him. Do you know that ? " 

Here Gertrude interfered ; but before she 
could do more than assure her uncle it was all 
right, and beg him to prepare himself to listen 
to some astonishing news, he replied, — 

"Well, I am very glad she has gone with 
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him. It was after all the best thing she could 
do. She could not have denied his claim. 
She must have had to submit at last, or give 
up all the property at least, and it will be much 
better to try and make the best of it. And I 
am sure, Miss Sumner, your uncle will agree 
that it was, under the circumstances, the best 
thing she could do." 

Gertrude's indignation prevented her speak- 
ing, and Lucy rose and walked to the door 
and went out, leaving Mrs. Evanshaw to 
explain, — a task which Gertrude found most 
difficult, and shortened as much as possible, 
lest her own contempt for her listener should 
show itself in a degree she might afterwards 
regret 

" I never till now realised what a cold- 
blooded, heartless wretch my uncle was," she 
said to her husband when he canie home. *' I 
do not wonder Margaret ran away from him. 
I think I should have done so myself." 

*'Oh, well, be thankful you did not," said 
Robert cheerily. " Now let me have dinner, 
and I will tell you how I got on at Brighton." 
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Sumner and his wife lingered in England 
some days ; the English sea coast was more 
dear to them in memories than the sunny- 
hills of Italy. May wrote to tell Florence 
that no evil tidings had met her on her 
return ; and her letter was crossed by one 
asking for hews, and telling her that Lewis 
Grahame had come to Ponte Rotto. 

" Then we will not go there," said Sumner. 
" He would rather not see you." 

" And I would rather not see him," said 
May, for Sumner had told her the secret of 
their detention at Torre de' Corvi, and Gra- 
hame's agency therein, which Lewis had con- 
fessed while recovering from his illness at 
Rome, and desired, perhaps as a self-imposed 
penance, that she should hear. " I could not 
feel kindly towards him, knowing he could be 
guilty of such treachery to you." 

"He never thought I should run any danger, 
you know ; and he was punished enough when 
he found you were among the brigands. He 
did suffer, indeed, then. I shall never forget 
his face when I met him at Torre de' Corvi. 
He had suffered agonies." 
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** I am sure he would," May answered ; " and 
I quite acquit him of any intention of hurting 
you. But it is not the danger you ran, that I 
am thinking of, but the meanness that could 
devise such an act of treachery towards one 
who had never hurt him." 

'' Stop, May, he did not think I had treated 
him fairly ; he thought I had deceived him 
shamefully. When I came to London, and 
saw he was trying to make you like him, I told 
him that I knew you were not free to do so. I 
declined to give him my reasons, but told him 
I knew it well. He believed me then, and 
was leaving England when Colgate brought 
you the news of old Freeman's death, which 
you took for mine, and Mr. John Halton im- 
mediately told Lewis, that if he had heard any 
story about your being bound by some promise, 
he might understand it was a mistake. And 
from that day Grahame supposed I had tried to 
mislead him. When we met at Naples, after 
the police had taken down our depositions 
concerning Giacomo, he said to me frankly, 
but in very great excitement, * Why did you 
tell me she was not free ?* and I told him then 
the whole truth." 
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'* Did you ? I am very glad he knows it. 
Then all the time you were nursing him at 
Rome, he knew who you were.'* 

'' Yes, he did. And will you now believe 
that I did give directions that if I were ill 
you should be sent for, you unbelieving wo- 
man ? Lewis would have sent for you quick 
enough." 

** Then you told him I was not free, when you 
first came to London," said May after a pause. 
"It was nearly letting out all my secret, was 
it not ? And yet you say you saw I did not 
care for him." 

** Oh, yes, I did ; but it is not very pleasant 
to see a fellow making love to one's own wife, 
even if one knows she does not care for him," 
Sumner answered, somewhat confused. 

But May looked up with a smile. ** I wish 
Robert heard you say that, Erskine." 

"Why?" 

" Why because that is the one thing he 
blamed you for ; he thinks you stood by too 
coldly while Lewis was trying to please me. 
He does not understand that you could read 
my face and know that I did not care for^ 
him." 
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Erskine's cheek grew crimson. " I have let 
him say that, May ; and his wife also thought 
it, I know, and I let it pass ; but if you think so 
too, I must tell the truth, although perhaps it 

will well, never mind, the truth must out. 

I was not afraid of Lewis at all. The truth 
was," he continued, and he looked away from 
her as he spoke, " the truth was I was too 
foolishly jealous of that man at Rawlstone, to 
mind any one else." 

" Sir Henry Churchill !" cried May. " Why 
how did you hear of him — from Fisher ?" 

"Ay. Fisher wrote me of him, and that 
was why I came over when I did," Sumner 
replied. He was still looking away from his 
wife, till he felt her hand on his arm. 

" Erskine, you have been a truer lover than 
I thought you were, and a truer friend. 
Then you came back because I was really in 
need of you." 

Her eyes were full of tears when he turned 
and caught her in his arms. " God forgive 
me," he said ; " but I thought you really cared 
for him, for Fisher said you told him you would 
drown yourself in the sea if I were alive. He 
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wrote off that very day to me, poor fellow, and 
I came directly. That is, I was off in a 
week." 

" God bless you for coming then, and not 
waiting," said May, while she hid her face on 
his shoulder, and cried silently. " But Fisher 
quite misunderstood me. Why did you not, 
when Fisher came to England, tell him to 
come and explain to me you were not such a 
wretch as I thought ?" 

" But you forget, dear, I did not know why 
you thought me a wretch. I had no suspicion 
of the foul tales that had got about concerning 
me. If I had, I should have come at once to 
refute them. It was all dark to me why you 
hated me. I only knew you did. Come, let 
us forget it all, May," he added, anticipating 
the words of self-reproach that were on her 
lips for her own want of faith in him. *' Are we 
to go to Ponte Rotto and disturb Lewis there ? 
I think we ought not If I have acquired 
any judgment in such things, I should say he 
is in a fair way of being consoled for his late 
disappointment. Florence will forgive him, 
will she not ?" 
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** Yes ; sooner than he deserves. No ; we 
will *not, disturb them at Ponte Rotto." 

** Moreover, my darling, I would rather leave 
you here in England while I go to America to 
arrange matters. Things cannot go on with- 
out my making a visit there. I told you I 
set off when I should not have done, and left 
everything at sixes and sevens. I must go 
over. I suppose you wouldn't care to go to 
America for a couple of months ?" 

" I rather suppose I would not care to let 
you go without me. I have let you go alone 
to America once too often. I shall certainly 
come with you if you will let me. The sooner, 
the better. Let us go next week, we can stop 
there six months, if you like, and then every- 
body will have done • talking of us before we 
come back." 



THE END. 



